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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Under-draining Clay Land. 


, Grange of Cree, Wigtonshire, 10. June, 1815; 
Sir, 

Ww pleasure I send you a short atcount of my method of un- 
der-draining clay lands, which you are at liberty to insert 

in the Farmer’s: Magazine, if you deem it worthy of publicity. 
Indeed I would be much wanting in oe if | were to with- 
hold it; sinée, to a hint I received from your useful Miscellany 
(vol. IV. p. 278), giving an account of the method of under-drain- 
ing in the county of Essex, I own myself chiefly indebted fot 


is ey tice. 
t Jobson, a very intelligent farmer from Northumberland; 
who happened to be in this place five years ago, mentioned te 
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me, that under draining was much practised in several counties 
of England, and seemed to think that my clay lands might be 
greatly benefited by it; but never having heard of such a prace 
tice before, 1 looked upon it as chimerical, and made no farther 
inquiry. However, in a little time afterwards, having taken a 
new lease of a farm where draining of every description was 
much wanted, in searching the different volumes of the Farmer's 
Magazine, to see what information I could find on that subject, 
the above passage convinced me that the practice of under-drain- 
ing was worthy of atrial. One great objection that struck me 
at that time was, that the water would not circulate through the 
clay into the drain; but. upon sinking a small pit, where there 
was no surface water, it filled with water in a very short time; 
this convinced me at once, that, had there been a drain there, 
the water would have circulated into it in the same way, and, be- 
ing carried freely off in the drain, would most undoubtedly dry 
the soil contiguous. 

Fortunately, I happened to have a very expert Englishman, 
who had seen this method «f draining practised in England. I 
caused him to get a set of tools made immediately, the same 
as described in the foresaid passage of the Farmer's Magazine, 
to which I refer. The first field 1 under-drained was bordering 
on moss, the soil a stiff blue clay. I made drains only in the 
hollows, or wet parts of the field, cutting them about three feet 
deep, one foot wide at top, and two inches at bottom ; bat, in- 
stead of filling them with straw, as practised in Essex, I cut 
moss sods about two feet long and five inches square, and tro¢ 
them hard into the drain, leaving about a foot of the drain o- 
pen below. These drains cost me sevenpence per rod of ‘twenty 
feet, besides cartage of turf. They had a great effect in drying 
the field ; and the greater part of them are ranning well to this 


day. 

The next field I attempted to under-drain, had a subsoil of s 
friable sandy clay, was formerly inks or marsh-ground, but now 
embanked fiom: the sea, and lay in gathered ridges, twenty-six 
feet wide. I had main drains, the same dimensions as formér- 
y mentioned, cut in all the hollow parts of the field, and small 

rains, one spit or draw (say fourteen inches) deep, and six 
inches wide at top and two at bottom, put into each of the 
furrows of the broad gathered ridges, connecting them with 
the main drains. In one part of the field, I filled the drains 
with sods, as formerly mentioned ; in the other part, 1 
ed the drains with twisted straw ropes, about the thickness of 
the calf of a man’s leg, and trod them down into the drains 
antil within about six er eight inches from the bottom. I they 
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cleaved down the ridges, upon the top of the drains, with the 
plough. ‘This laid the field very dry for about two years; but 
now, in that part of the field where the drains were filled with 
straw rope, they are almost entirely useless ; this failure arises 

rtly from the drains being cut too shallow, and the straw rope 
too thick, not going down near enough the bottom, and 
partly from the nature of the subsoil being so friable and sandy 
that the sides of the drains were apt to run with a current of 
water. Had the subsoil been a stiff clay, the drains a little deep- 
er cut, the straw rope a little smaller, and thrust down within 
two inches of the bottom, taking care to put a little of the clay 
cut out of the bottom of the drain upon the top of the straw 
rope, I am convinced the drains would have run a long time 
but this not being the case, although the drains run well as long 
as the straw was fresh and good, whenever the straw began to 
rot below, the arch formed above it was not of sufficient strength 
to bear the tread of cattle and horses, more especially where the 
earth put upon the top of the ropes was of a friable sandy tex- 
ture, and not a stiff clay. 

In the other part of the field, where the drains were filled 
with turf, the dates have stood better, although in this part 
also there are several failures; some of them owing to the 
sandy subsoil below, and others from the cuts being too shal- 
low, the more especially as the sods were not thrust down near 
enough the bottom of the drains; for had the wedge sod been 
made less, and thrust down within a few inches of the bottom, 
there would have been less danger from the treading of horses 
and cattle. I find from experience, that the large open below 
the wedge turf, serves no good end; for, in the course of a 

ear or two, the drains sand up until within two or three 

inches of the under side of the wedge turf. It would appear 
from this, that, unless the water be confined in a small space, 
its run is not able to keep the drains clear. 

In draining this field, I was often interrupted by beds of silt. 
sand that could not stand the run of the water; which perplex- 
ed me much. I purchased Young’s Survey of the. county of 
Essex, where a very full account of underdraining is given ; it 
clearly pointed out to me the utility of the practice ; but it also 
convinced me, that the method practised in Essex would not 
answer on the greater part of my fields, the subsoil being too 
sandy and friable: But, as necessity is the mother of invention, 
I soon hit upon a method which promises to answer extremely 
well; this is as fullows.— Having plenty of moss conveniently st- 
tuated, I choose a part of the surface where it is stiff and solid ; 
and, after paring off the heathy surface, I employ a spade of a 
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peculiar construction (see below, fig. 1.), the plate of which is 
about fourteen inches, and the edge curved, (see fig. 2.), with 
a handle the same as that of a common spade; having a feather, 
A, attached to it, in the same way as the feather of a spade for 
cutting peats. Fig. 2. represents a part of the surface of the 
moss, the black lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, pointing out, each of 
them, a senarate cut of the spade: This will tend to give some 
idea how the pipe ttirfs are cut, the one out of the other; they 
are cut under foot, about fourteen inches deep; a boy or girl 
attends the cutter; and hands them off the spade; patting two 
or three of them upon the top of one another exactly ; the 
lower ends are then cut = ar off with a common spade, tak- 
ing care to cut off all the bad moss; they are then put into the 
éarts, and cartied to the drains. Where the subsoil of the 
drains is sandy; I first lay a row of the pipe tarf, with their 
backs down in the bottotn of the drain; I then put another 
row on the top of them, taking care to break the joints; a pipe 
is thus forthed betwixt the two rows of turf, for the water to 
run in, (see fig. 3.); which completely prevents the run of the 
water 


This spatlé represents the onc 7 inches wide ;—Diatnétér Of the pipe 4% inches 
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water from injuring the sides of the drain, however sandy the 
subsoil may be. 

I have spades of different sizes for cutting the pipe turf. One 
size five inches wide, forming a pipe 24 inches diameter ; ano- 
ther six inches wide, the pipe 34 inches diameter; another seven 
inches wide, the pipe 43 inches diameter ; another twelve inches 
wide, pipe 8} inches diameter ; the largest fifteen inches wide, 
pipe 10}-inches diameter. The first three are used for the 
small drains; when the run is short and the fall good, the 
smallest size does equally well and saves a great expense of cart~ 
age ; but when there is a long level run, 1 use the larger sizes. 
The two largest sizes are used for the main or leading drains, 
although ai first I only intended to make pipe drains where the 
subsoil was sandy. Where proper turf for the pipes can be 
had, I now make all my drains this way: however, where the 
subsoil is not very sandy, I only use the upper row of pipe turf, 
scraping the bottom of the drain previously with a scraper that 
= it the same shape as if the under row of pipe turf were 
daid in it. This scraper is the same shape as the spade, except- 
ing that it has no feather attached to it; it is crooked at the 
neck, and has a long handle making an angle of 45° with it. 

I find from experience, that the pipe-drain is less apt to be stop- 
ped than the wedge-drain, answers the same end equally well, and 
promises to be more durable. ‘This is easily accounted for ; the 
water, being confined in the pipe-drain, keeps the run always 
clear, and the pipe-turfs being neatly fitted in the bottom of 
the drain, form a strong arch,.and are of a texture not to wash 
or crumble down by the run of the water; and I can see no 
zeason why they may not continue to run many years. Time, ne 
doubt, will be the besc proof of this: I can only say at present, 
that I have drained upwards of 200 acres this way; 5U acres of 
which mas drained three years ago; and the drains are still do- 
ing well. 

t is not essential that the pipe-turf should be moss; it is on- 
ly necessary that it be of such a texture as to stand cutting, 
handling, and the run of the water. I have had the small 
drains of one field of 50 acres, filled with pipe-turf cut from a 
salt marsh; and they promise te do equally well. In attemptr 
ing, however, to cut the pipes for the main drains, | found that 
ot would not stand handling; and having thorns convenient, 
i filled them with thorns. ‘T'wo slips were laid across each o- 
ther, like the letter X, at every two feet distance in the drain 5 
the thorns were then laid lengthways in the drain, with a little 
straw upon the top of them, to carry up the stuff. The stiffest 
slay that could be got, was then trodden down upon the top of 
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‘the straw. In this field, the drains are running very well ; they 
were made two years ago. Some of m eulinaaes who had 
plenty of thorns, and were scarce of turf, filled the small draing 
also with thorns, laid lengthways in the drain, without any cou- 
ples; and I believe they are doing well. 

It may be necessary to mention here, that in cutting drains 
for the pipe-turf, particular attention ought to be paid to have 
the bottom of the drains cut evenly, and the exact wideness of 
the pipe-turf intended for them; for when they are cut too wide 
at the bottom, the pipe-turf is not properly supported at the 
sides ; and when the weight comes upon the top of them, hav- 
ing freedom to spread, they are apt to break. On the other 
hand, if they are cut too narrow for the pipe-turf, the pipes are 
apt to be squeezed, and otherwise damaged. 

At first, I was afraid that when the pipe-turfs got thoroughly 
drenched in wetness, they would squeeze together, and thereby 
stop the run of the water; and to be prepared against this, I 
had the pipes cut out of the quick-moss, and then dried before 
the sun, in the same way as peats for fuel are; but before they 
‘were ready for use, I found that this danger was only imagina- 
ry; and as the peats dried in this way would have been four 
times the expense, I used the greater part of them as fuel. 

In giving you an account = my method of underdraining, I 
have been the more particular, in order the better to point out 
some of the mistakes which have cost me very dear? thesed 
hope will serve as-a beacon to others, and may prevent them 
from committing the same blunders. 

I shail, now, without farther preamble, point out what I con- 
ceive to be the most proper method of underdraining a field. 
And, first, let me observe, that this operation is always best 
performed in spring or summer, when the ground is dry; for, 
when the stuff is put in upon the top.of the drains, ina dry 
crumbly state, the surface-water sinks more freely into the drain 
afterwards, than when the stuff is put into them in a soft poachy 
state: The pipe-turfs are also got better put in, when there is 
dittle or no water in the drains, than when there is a current of 
water running in them; and farther, in the performance of this 
operation in winter. the pipe-turfs are apt to be frosted after they 
are cut, before they are jaid in the drains, which renders them 
very unfit for the purpose. 

“Main drains ought to be made .in every part of the field where 
@ cross-cut or open drain was formerly wanted ; they ought to 
be cut four feet deep upon an average. This completely secures 
them from the possibility of being damaged by the treading of 
horses or cattle ; and being so far below the small drains, cleat 
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the water finely out of them. In every situation I would prefer 
the pipe-turfs for the main drain, if they can be had. If good 
stiff clay, a single row of pipe-turf; if sandy, a double row: 
When pipe-turt cannot be got conveniently, a good wedge drain 
may answer well, when the subsoil is a strong stiff clay ; but if 
the subsoil be only moderately so, I would prefer a thorn drain, 
with couples below ; and if the subsoil is very sandy, except 
ipes can be had, it is in vain to attempt anderdraining the field, 
in.any other method that I am acquainted with. It may be ne- 
eessaty to mention here, that the size of the main drains ought 
to be regulated according to the length and declivity of the run, 
and the quantity of water to be carried off by them. It is al- 
ways safe, however, to have the main drains large, and plenty 
of them; for economy here seldom turns out well. 

Having finished the main drains, f would next proceed to 
make a small drain in every furrow of the field. if the ridges for- 
merly have not been less than 15 feet wide, But if that should 
be the case, I would first level the ridges, and make the drains 
in the best direction, and at such a distance from each other as 
may be thought necessary. If the water rises well in the bottom 
of the drains, they ought to be cut three feet deep ; and in this 
case would dry the field sufficiently well, although they were 
from 25 to 30 feet asunder; but if the water does not draw well 
to the bottom of the drains, two feet will be a sufficient deepness 
for the pipe drain, and two and one half feet for the wedge 
drain. But in no ease ought they to be shallower, where the 
field has been previously levelled; for although I have made 
some of mine shallower, | find they are the more liable to acci- 
dents on that account. In this case, however, as the surface 
water is carried off chiefly by the water sinking immediately into 
the top of the-drains, it will be necessary to have the drains 
made much nearer each other, say from 15 to 20 feet. If the 
ridges are more than 15 feet wide, however broad or irregular 
they may have been, J would invariably follow the line of the 
old furrows, as the best direction for the drains; and, where = 
om —— ridges, from 20 to 24 inches will be a suffis 
cient depth for the pipe drain, and from 2¢ to $0 inches for the 
wedge drain. Particular care should be taken in connecting the 
small drains and main drains together, so as the water may have 
a gentle declivity, with free access into the main drains. When 
the drains are ished, the ridges are cleaved down upon the 
drains by the plough ; and where the ridges had been very high 
formerly, a second cleaving may be given ; byt it is better not 
to level the ridges too much, for by allowing them to retzin. a 
little of their tormer shape; the ground being lowest immediate- 
ly where the drains are, the surface water collects upon the top 
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of the drains; and, by sinking into them, gets freely away, 
After the field is hme finished: I would ran ae new rid 
across the small drains, making them about nine or ten feet 
broad, and continue afterwards to plough the field in the same 
manner as dry land. 

It is evident, from the above account of draining, that the 
expense will vary very much, according to the a antity of main 
drains necessary in the field, the distance of the small drains 
from each other, and the distance. the turf is to be carried. In 
-— I reckon when the drains are about twenty feet asun- 

er, the cost will be 2/. 2s. per acre for cutting, &ce., and 11. 1s, 
per acre for cartage of turf. But in order to point out how that 
expense is incurred, I have added the following TaBLes, with 
the help of which any person wishing to drain a tield may rea- 
dily know, by adding or subtracting therefrom, according as 
the distance of the drains, the rate he may get them cut at per 
tod, the quantity of main drains necessary, and the expense of 
cartage, &c. may be greater or less. 

TasLe first kan the expense of under draining an acre of 
clay land with double pipe drains; the small drains twenty feet 
asunder ; twenty rods of a double-pipe main drain allowed to 

every acre, and cartage at sixpence per load. 

To cutting and filling 20 rods double-piped main 

drain, four feet deep, at 7d. perrod - L.0 11 
. 49 Cutting double row of pipe turf, 20 rods at ld. 0 1 
oy Cartage of do. 16 carts, at Gd. per load - oO 8, 
9s cutting and filling 138 rods of small — 

2 feet deep, at 24d. per rod 1 8 9 
9» cutting a double row of pipe aan for dito, at 

2s. 6d. per hundred rod a 
o> cartage of do. 40 carts, at 6d. per rod. - 100 

L.3 138 6 

TABLE second shows the expense of under draining an acre 
of clay land with the single-pipe drain. The distance of the 
drains apart, quantity of main drains, and expense of cartage, 

as formerly. 

To cutting and filling 20 rods single-piped main 
drain, 4 feet deep, at 7d. per rod - comme ll 9 
»» cutting pipe turf for ditto - - 
3» Cartage of ditto - 
s» cutting and filling 138 rods of small dockins 2 fet 
deep, at 2id.perrod = = - 
sy Cutting pipe turf.for ditto - - - 
jy cartage of ditto - 


lL. 
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Taste third shows the expense of draining an acre of stiff 
clay with the wedge drain. ‘The distance of the drains apart, 

quantity of main drains, and expense of cartage, as formerly. 
To cutting and filling 20 rods of wedge drain, 4 feet 


deep, at 6d. perrod , - ~ = - - 010 0 
»» Cutting of turf for ditto - - os Ogee 
9» Cartage of ditto, 7 carts; at 6d. per rod = - 0 3 6 
y» Cutting and filling 138 rods of small drains, 24 

feet deep, at 23d. per rod - : - lll % 
35 Cutting turf for ditto . - - ey <@ 
»» Cartage of ditto, 27 carts, at 6d, ~ - 013 6 


L.3 6 7%& 
The wages of day-workers at present are from Is. 8d. to 2s. 
At first I set the draining of the fields to one man, who pro- 

vided the drainers in tools, and had the oversight of the work ; 

the prices then were considerably higher ; but, by providing the 
men with tools, and taking the oversight on myself, I got the 
prices reduced as above. 

The advantage resulting from under-draining, is very great j 
for over and above a considerable saving annually of water fur- 
rowing, cross Cutting, &c. the land can often be ploughed and 
sown to advantage, both in the spring and in the full of the year, 
when otherwise it would be found quite impracticable ; every 
species of drilled crop, such as beans, potatoes, turnips, &c. 
can be cultivated successfully ; and every secies, both of green 
and white crops, is less apt to fail in wet and untoward seasons, 

But perhaps I cannot better set forward the advantages re- 
sulting from this practice, than by informing you, that nearly 
one half of the clay land in this county, has been underdrain- 
ed in the short space of about four years; and, if markets were 
not so very discouraging, I have every reason to believe, that 
in a few years more, the whole of these lands would be so. This 
shows ina strong light, the enlightened principle that actuates 
the farmers in this district: How ready they are to execute any 
improvement, however new, difficult, and expensive it may be, 
nothing will deter them if they have only the prospect of being 
ultimately remunerated. 

I beg leave to mention, lest it may be thought that I am here- 
by claiming the merit of being the first introducer of the prac- 
tice of underdraining into this county, that that spirited im- 
prover, Mr Boyd ot Merton Hall, commenced this practice 
upon his moss grounds, very nearly at the same time that I be- 
gan to try it upon my clay lands; aud [ believe neither of u¢ 
knew that the other fad been doing so until some time after- 
tvards,—Iam, &e : Tiios. Hannay, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Proposal for the Advancement of Agriculture. 


Sin, Dunichen, 20th June, 1815, 

Ir has often been observed, that manufactures and come 
merce have made a much more rapid progress, and have attain- 
ed a much higher degree of perfection, in this country, than 
our improvements in agriculture. The laws also which have 
been enacted for the. encouragement of manufactures and com- 
merce, are much more numerous and complicated, and at the 
game time are generally more effectual, than those which have 
been passed for the encouragement of agriculture. These, it is 
presumed, will be admitted to be unquestionable facts, for which 
we shall endeavour to account, 

We may observe, that our manufacturing and mercantile por 
pulation is chiefly arranged in towns, where those engaged in 
these pursuits have constant opportunities of associating with 
each other, Among great numbers of people, who have the 
same objects in view, it may be expected that new lights will be 
struck out by collision ; and that a more rapid progress will be 
made in inventions by which labour may be abridged or render- 
ed more effectual, than if the same persons were placed in solis 
tary and detached situations, As examples of this, we may 
mention, that when the cotton-mill was first introduced into the 
west of Scotland, it was only capable of spinning coarse twist, 
such as is used in the Manchester fabrics. But this machinery 
has been gradually improved to such a degree, that they can 
make finer yarn, and finer muslins, than those of India. When 
the mills for spinning flax, also, were first introduced into: An- 
gus, they could only make very coarse yarn, Now some of 
them can make it of any degree of fineness, The invention of 
the weaving-mill, by my old acquaintance, Mr Millar at Glas- 
gow, underwent many alterations before it was found applicable 
in practice; and may perhaps require many more before it can 
be brought into general use, Within my own remembrance, 
most of the manufactures which depend upon chemistry have 
been simplified and improved ; and many new ones have been 
struck ont which were never thought of before. ‘These effects 
T am disposed to ascribe to the principle of association, and to 
that emulation, and activity of mind, which association never 
fuils to produce. 

But in towns, ail the different crafts and professions are are 
‘ranged in corporations, each under its particular leaders, with 
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power to make by-laws for the regulation of their trade, and 
to exclude from exercising their calling within their precincts, 
every person who is not entered with the corporation. We 
have a convention of Royal Burghs, to watch over the general 
interests of trade and manufactures; and several chambers of 
commerce, having the same object in view, and by which the 
united wisdom, as well as strength, of all who are interested in 
these pursuits, are collected and made to bear towards the at- 
tainment of a particular object. The consequence of this union 
of interests, acting by regular concert, has been the enacting of 
laws, which secure an exclusive monopoly of all manufactured 
goats and of colonial produce, in the home market. To ena- 

them to compete in foreign markets, all internal duties are 
withdrawn ; and, on many articles, considerable premiums are 
granted on their exportation. Such is ihe compact union a- 
mong those engaged in trade and manufactures, that an impres» 
sion made at the centre passes to the extremities with all the 
rapidity and effect of the electric shock. You have seen a Lord 
Mayor, or a spouting Alderman, when measures were in agita- 
tion which they (however erroneously) thought prejudicial to 
their interests, set all the towns and villages of the empire in a 
flame, bright as their zeal. 

We neither mean to blame this compact union among those 
engaged in trade and manulactures, nor the means by which it 
is made effectual to promote its objects. We only mean to state 
it as a fact, and as the cause why commerce and manufactures 
have so far surpassed agriculture in the race of improvement. 
Those eng in agriculture are scattered over the whole sur- 
face of the kingdom; have few opportunities of associating with 
those who are engaged in the same profession, or of striking out 
new -_— by collision of opinions. The professional talents and 
skill of each individual are, in a great measure, peculiar to hims 
self. He has few opportunities of knowing what others have 
done; of correcting his detects by their knowledge ; or of grafte 
ing additional improvements upon the conceptions or practices 
of others. The principle of emulation, or an ambition to excel 
his competitors, is with him dormant, and he plods on in the 
routine to which he has been accustomed, because he neither 
knows, nor has the curiosity to inquire after a better. 

We all know what great progress has been made in rural ime 
provement, since the worthy Sir Joun Sinciair began to make 
cultivators acquainted with each other, and the improvements 
and practices of every district known to all. His last work on 
the improved modes of husbandry peculiar to Scotland, will te« 
main a monument of his diligence and perseverance, and id 
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likely to produce effects as bencficial as all his former labours in 
this field. We conceive then it might tend highly to promote 
the advancement of agricuiture, could this principle of union 
among themselves, and acquaintance with each other, which Sim 
Joun Sinciare only roused from the slumber of many centu- 
ries, be established among all those who are interested in the 
cultivation of the soil, and be made to operate with all the ener= 
gy and effect which takes place among those engaged in manu- 
factures and trade. The means that seem likely to effect this, 
shall form the subject of the following observations. is ta 

In many districts of this kingdom there are agricultural so- 
cieties established, which consist of erry se and o- 
thers, who have an interest in the cultivation of the soil. These 
yay be considered as representing, and condensing, all the wis- 
dom, experience and skill in rural affairs, of the several dis; 
tricts to which they belong. In many districts, such societies 
are only in a progress towards formation, and in many others 
they are contemplated, without any steps being actually taken 
to bring them together. 

Now it always appeared to me, that when a number of peo- 

le meet together, at particular periods, without any precise ob- 
jects to occupy their attention during the intervals, and which 
are to be discussed at the meetings, they are in danger of de- 
generating into mere convivial clubs. Having nothing else to do, 
they_are apt to content themselves with consuming the fruits of 
the earth, instead of devising plans by which their amount may 
be varied or increased. Even when new lights are struck out at 
such meetings, and beneficial consequences result from them, 
the benefit terminates upon themselves, and does not extend be- 
yond the district over which the society presides. 

We conceive, then, it might be productive of much im- 
provement, were the diyecta membra of such societies united 
and compacted, and made all to act towards the attainment of 
some precise objects, through the medium of some central so- 
ciety, with whom all the local societies who chose to join the 
contederacy, might maintain a regular correspondence. Each 
subordinate sccijety to frame its own regulations, and to trans- 
act all Jocal matters that are peculiar to its own district ; but to 
report to the central society on the state of the crops, the im» 

rovements that are going on within their several districts, and 
every thing: which may appear interesting to the kingdom at 
large. That from these subordinate reports, the central socie- 
ty should, from time to time, make out an.abstract to be pub- 
lished in your useful Work. We conceive that by some such 
plan as this, attention, and an emulation to excel, would be exs 
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cited amigng every description of persons connected with the ctil: 
tivation of the soil. 

The next difficulty is to find a central society; which may 
act as a bond of union to combine all the sabordinate socicties 
which may choose to joi the association into one conféderacy 
to promote improvement. The Highland Society of Scotlani 
may occur a$ well calculated to serve this purpose. But wé 
have beet: told, that when some district societies in the North 
proposéd filiation with them; it was found, that being dppoint= 
ed for particular purposes; by charters from the Crowd, it was 
inconsistent with their rules to be connected with any other sd: 
cieties. I have the honour of being a thembet of a society; 
which is sometimes called the Edinbtirgh, sometimes the Caleds= 
nidn Agricultural Society, of which my worthy and ingeniouw$ 
frienc Dr Coventry is preses; It is conrposed of latided gentlé= 
men in various parts of Scotland, who attend the niectings wheit 
they happen to be in town; of practical farmers; and others wha 
are interested in rural improvement; and some foreigtiers of diss 
tinction have been admitted honorary members. Many of thé 
discussions of this society ave found their way into your asé; 
ful work: We conceive that this; or some other similar socié= 
ty, might be induced to become the centite of anion; to eons 
bine the efforts of all other societies that choose to unite for gé= 
neral imptovement. It is not meant that any fund should be alz 
lotted for their disposal; as; when it may be necéssary to fewai 
nseful inventions; or meritorious discoveries; this hdd best ba 
done -by a subseription among the affiliated societies, wha a¥é 
to be benefited by the iriventions and discoveries. But perhajit 
rsecretary and clerk may be necessary to conduct the business; 
who should be paid for their trouble, by a small contribution a= 
thong the associated societies. It is hoped, that all the othe? 
inentbers of the central society will give their advice and assist= 
anée for nothing. Were such a general assdciation brought fii 
to activity, it is td be hoped that such a body of atitheritic facti, 
on every branch of rural affairs, would soon. be colleeted; 48 
would enable agriculture to assume the rank of an aceurate s¢i® 
ence; founded oni experiéncé. ; “. 

It may farther be observed, that patents aré & very intpetfett 
method of rewarding useful discoveries or inventions. A pas 
tentee must disclose his secret, which puts it int the power of 
any person; y a few slight alterations; to render the patent of 
no utility. Accotdingly, we Have known manufactutets cee. 


improvements in machinery, or in the application of eal 
igents, a secret during many years, while they ee the be= 
hefit of them, without securing them by patent. ¢ ilbisttia 
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ous Mr Wart, the inventor of the steam-engine, and of a rotas 
tory motion by means of steam, lost much more by law-pleas des 
fending his right, than he ever gained by his patent; and the 
only thing he ever gained by inventions which invested man 
with new powers, was in his capacity of a mechanic, in cons 
structing the machines. ° It is well known, too, that Mr Mei- 
kle, the inventor of the thrashing-mill, and of other useful mas 
chines, only involved himself in expensive lawsuits by his pa- 
tent, which became to him a source of much loss and detris 
ment. But as farmers can have no secrets, we conceive the pros 
per way of rewarding those who discover new sources of mas 
nure, or means of fertilizing the soil, improvements in live 
stock, and in the construction of agricultural machinery, would 
be by a contribution among those who are to reap the benefit of 
them. Such discoveries as are of a local nature, may be left to 
the Society of the district. Such, again, as are of universal u- 
tility, might be reported to the Central Society; and their mes 
rit being duly appreciated, those who chose to adopt them might 
be called upon to contribute their quota of reward to the in+ 
ventor. In some such way, we conceive attention might be 
roused, and emulation be excited, towards improvement in eves 
ry branch of rural science. 

I have thrown these loose hints together, in the hope that 
some abler pen may be induced to methodize the plan, or to 
suggest some other plan better calculated to attain the object.—~ 
And with best wishes for the success of your useful work, I res 
main, &c, James HeaDRIck. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Comparative Weight of Oats and Meal. 


Sir, 

. I oBsERVE in your last Number, a letter from a Buchay 
Faymer, finding fault with me for publishing a table of the 
comparative weight between oats and meal, said to be by the 
late Mr Mackic’; and roundly asserting that it could not. be the 
production of that gentleman, who was so celebrated as a ma- 
thematician, an‘astronomer, and fully acquainted with the other 
abstruse sciéricés. “ That Mr "Mackie was every thing he says, I 
thake no ‘quéstion} that he was an able calculator, was well 
known in ‘this ‘part of the country; but I never thought that 
mathematics, ‘astronomy, or abstrase sciences were necessary 
qualifications to enable a man ¢o calculate what meal a boll of 
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oats would yield, after knowing the weight. To calculate these 
tables from theory, any schoolboy may do it, if furnished with 
data to begin. When weighed to the kiln, and turned into 
meal, it requires only a little attention, and a few experiments 
to come at the truth. He seems to be at a Joss to know how [ 
came by that table, and says it cannot be genuine, as he has an 
original table a little different, (and only a little different). I 
have compared the two tables, and in no one instance do I find 
above 4 lib. weight of meal upon a boll of oats of difference 5 
which could be easily accounted for, although the trials had been 
made in the same year, and even on the same farm; as it is well 
known that the same weight of oats upon one field, will differ 
in the produce in meal, almost along side of another field. But, 
to set your correspondent at ease, as to the authenticity of the 
table ;—In the latter end of 1783, or early in 1784, a table was 
put into my hands, stating the comparatiye weight of oats and 
meal, by a Gentleman Farmer, (himself well informed, not 
easily imposed upon, and incapable of deceiving me), supposing 
it might be of service to me as a proof-man, to which office 1 
had just then begun, by whom I was told that it was the pro- 
duction of Mr Mackie, late of Gask. ‘That it was carefully 
transcribed, I positively aver, from 4 stone up to 16 stone; but 
I had occasion to compare my own experience so low as 12 
stone, but very seldom; and ? always found that the same 
weight of oats yielded a little less meal with me, till I came to 
15 stone per boll ; and I hac no other reason to suppose his cal+ 
culations were made by Banffshire measure, but that less mea- 
sure, if the same weights, yields more meal. The table I gave 
in Mr Mackie’s name, was calculated before the year 1773, per 
haps many years, and I suppose the table published in your last 
number as an original table, was not made till after 1784, and 
the trials made upon a different soil. In Buchan there is much 
elay soil, which in ordinary years yields more meal, than a thin 
black mould upon a sandy subsoil.. Besides, it is well known, 
that after the ever memorable year 1782, much more attention 
was paid to the selection of seed; which has certainly improven 
the quality of corn, and quantity of meal; so that no doubt re- 
mains with me, but that both tables are the production of the 
same person, although made at different periods. One cause 
why other tables ‘may give a little more meal than mine, may be 
in the manner of sifting, I never sifted nearer than to keep clean 
meal, and others may have clapped the seeds more. Another 
tause may be,—at that period it was the practice to grind the 
meal very small, consequently a little more meal adhered to the 
husks, than when rounder ground. Your correspondent B. B. 
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says, my experience may yet lead me to find the cause why oats 
above a certain weight do not rise in the ratio that might be ex- 
pected. I have invariably found that oats, from 14 stone 4 lib. to 
15 stone 1z lib. never vary so much in the produce of meal ag. 
lighter grain; nor were the few trials I made,above that weight 
of such produce in meal a- I expected. Mr B. B. observes the 
first error in my table, and allows the right cause, as a 6th figure 
can yery easily be made a cypher ; but how the unit was intro- 
duced befsre it. I know not. Two other mistakes occur, name- 
ly, 15 stone 12 lib. oats was omitted. The meal opposite 16 
stone, should have been placed opposite 15 stone 12 lib. oats, 
thus:—145 stone 12 lib. oats, 18 pecks meal nearly ;—16 stone oats, 
exactly Is pecks 34 lib. meal ‘The punctuation is wrong, last 
line page 287. ‘ Potatoe oats, now extensively sown, yield from 
18 to 19 pecks of meal, When neatly measured, L.never saw 
more than 19 pecks.’ * 

‘I have not troubled you with this reply to the Buchan farmer, 
with any intention to enter into a controversy with him, or with 
any of your better informed correspondents. I sent you 
tables at first, that they might amuse some, and perhaps draw 
forth the abilities of others to so important a subject. I have 
not altogether failed in my object; and I yet hope to see it bet- 
ter investigated by abler pens than mine. I shall only intrade 
upon your patience by another observation; and I hope some 
well informed person may clear up the cause. Part of my oats, 
crop 1812, weighed 12 stone 12 lib., and yielded only 11 pecks 
and 3 lib. meai. In the same year, I had oats which weighed 
14 stone, and yielded 15 pecks of meal; so that for 20 hb. of 
oats, I had no less than 29 lib. of meal. The average weight of 
my oats, crop 1813, was within a fraction of 15 stone, and the 
average weight of meal exceeded 17 pecks ;—so much for rising 
by a given ratio. , 

With every good wish for the success of your Magazine, I 
remain, with much respect, your most obedient J. Re: 

14, June 1815, 


* We are obliged to Mr R. for his remarks, but in justice to ours 
selves must observe, that the printing is according to the manus 
script. In this paper we have made two alterations—for astrologer 
and astrology, words not used by the ‘ Buchan Farmer,’ we have 
printed astronomer and astronomy—Con. ; 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Domestic Meal-mill attached to a Thrashing-mill worked by Horses. 


Sir, , Elgin, 12th June, 1815. 

WELL aware of your desire to give publicity to useful 
improvements in agticulture, I beg to communicate, through 
your valuable Journal, some observations on what appeared to 
me 4 new and very useful machine, lately erected by Mr Alex- 
ander Duncan, millwright at Garmouth, for Mr Menzies, on 
his farm of Bellie, near Gordon Castle. : 

This machine is a meal mill, attached to a single-motioned 
thrashing mill, worked by three horses, in the most simple and 
effectual manner, by means of one small wheel and pinion. The 
whole apparatus for shelling and grinding corn occupies only a 
a square of five feet one inch, which in this case stands in the 
same barn as the thrashing mill; but might with perfect ease be 
put up in any outhouse adjoining the mill shed. On the 9th 
instant, 20 bolls of grain (15 oats and 5 peas) were shelled, 
ground, sifted and weighed over, in 12 hours, including the ne- 
cessary stops; and the horses not so much heated as if they had 
done their ordinary yokings in plough or harrow. The shelling 
was performed at the rate of one boll in nearly five minutes ; 
and the grinding at the rate of four bolls per hour; the meal 
being at the same time particularly fine. A boy to keep the 
horses at a steady equal pace—a girl to sift the meal—and a man 
to fill the hopper, and regulate the mill, do the whole business ; 
while the two latter weigh and bag the meal during the operation. 

The total cost of this very useful machine may be about 30/. 
Comparing the expense, the occupation of men and horses, and 
the vexatious delays which occasionally and unavoidably occur 
at our public mills, with the economy, expedition, and simplicity 
of this machine, in a business which to every farmer is indis- 
pensable twice a year, it appears to be such an acquisition, as 
only requires to be known, to render it genevally desired. and 
adopted.. Besides, it is always at hand to grind malt for family 
tse, and bruise corn for horses, pigs, and poultry. 

In justice to Mr Menzies, who has had the spiri€ to erect the 
first Domestic Meal Mill in this district ; to the ingenuity and 
talents of Mr A. Duncan, who invented, and, in this one essay, 
seems to have brought it to perfection ; and with the hope that 
the example of the one may be extensively followed, while the 
merits of the other, as an excellent mechanist, shall be more ge- 
nerally known,—I have ventured to throw these loose observa- 
tions together, and remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

A Coysrant Reavpa. 
VOL. XVI. NO. 63. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Method of applying Blubber as Manure. 


Siz, Dairy-Coates Lodge, 21st June 1815, 


I HAVE waited expecting to find in your useful M 
zine, some methodical account for applying the refuse of the 
whale fish as a manure, and was in hope that the inquiry from 
H. S. in your Number for February last, would have produced 
the answer, which many besides myself are anxious to obtain, 
Being disappointed, I will venture to present your readers with 
my method for applying this article as a manure, and without 
any pretensions to science in its application. 

t hive for 12 years past used blubber as manure; my first es« 
say was with it in its crude state, when it destroyed, instead of 
assisting, vegetation: I shall, however, be obliged if some of 
your ietdicat correspondents will explain the cause by which. 
this destructive effect was produced. 

I have since made the blubber into a compost, in the propor- 
tion of nine loads of earth to one load of blubber. My plan is, 
first, to make a layer of earth two feet thick, the length and 
breadth in proportion to the quantity of blubber to be made into 
compost. This layer of earth is covered with blubber, about 
one foot in thickness, on which another Jayer of earth is laid, 
and so on, alternately, until the blubber is composted ; cover- 
ing the whole three feet with earth, close beat down at the top 
and sides, the same as is done to secure potatoes from the frost. 
In this state it will ferment, and the dude of the earth becomes 
impregnated with the foul air of the blubber. When this fer~ 
mentation abates, which it will do in about two months, I then 
turn the heap ove: from top to bottom; the bottom layer of 
earth, in consequence, becomes the top or cover, and will re- 
quire some addition to secure the escape of the air by the se- 
cond fermentation: When this abates, the compost is again 
turned over, and, after a third fermentation, becomes fit for 
use. The mixing, or applying lime therewith, I have found 
detrimental, as the lime reduces the blubber, and prevents 
fermentation. I never use this compost unti] it is 9 or 12 
months old. In this state I hzve applied, to both grass and 
tillage land, about 10 or 15 loads of the compost per acre, 
each load weighing 2 tons ; and have cut from the grass land 3 
tons of hay per acre, and after-grass in proportion. I have 
also used it to tillage crops of wheat, beans, and potatoes, on 4 
field of 20 acres that has not been fallowed for ten years, until 
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this present summer, but manured annually in the above pro- 
portion ; and from which I have reaped 5 quarters of wheat per 
acre; 5 quarters of beans; and from 1300 to 1500 pecks of 
potatoes ; with those crops in succession. The land is a strong 
clay, and the only difficulty from constant cropping, is in keep- 
ing the land clean from short twitch grass, of which, if left in 
the land, the blubber encourages the growth. 

Should this communication induce any of your readers to 
throw further light on this subject, or the present hints be 
found useful, by your inserting them the intention of the 
writer will be fully answered. I am, &c. 

A. A. 


ey 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Laws of Scotland respecting the Enclosure of Marches. 


By Mr Streets, W. S. 


Ir is the principal object of this paper, to bring under the no- 
tice of the public, and particularly of the proprietors of High- 
land Estates in Scotland, and still more especially of those who 
are possessed of moorland entailed property, a case, relative to 
the enclosure of marches, that was decided, not long ago, in the 
Court of Session, between Dr James Paterson, physician in 
Ayr, and the Earl of Cassillis, 28th ae 1809 ; appealed to 
the House of Lords, and lately withdrawn by the appellant the 
Earl of Cassillis, on paying all costs, in consequence of an opinion 
given by the Lord Chancellor, after near ten years’ litigation. 

I have at present before me the printed cases for both parties, 
given in to the House of Peers, and shall state the facts, as ascers 
tained, and arguments of the parties, after making a few preli- 
minary observations. 

The acts of the Scotch Parliament, by which any person who 
holds lands in common, or whose grounds are in any measure 
interjacent or too much interspersed with those of others, ma’ 
obtain a division of such joint property, and a streighting of the 
marches, by a process of law, are well known to have been of 
‘ingular advantage to the cultivation of this country. But these 
hws would be of comparatively little advantage, if we had not 
ilo the benefit of another law that puts it in the power of every 
proprietor of land to compel, by an ordinary process, his next 
neighbour to bear the half of the expense of rearing, and stp- 
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Aug. 
porting, for ever, suitable enclosures on the marches, termed 
March-fences. 
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’ On this last subject I mean now to offer a few observations, 
and to show how the law on this head is presently interpreted. 
By act of the Scotch Parliament, 1661, c. 41, entitled, * An 
‘ act for planting and enclosing ground, ’ it is ‘ statuted and or- 
* dained,’ (for the greater encouragement of all ns who 
shall be virtuously inclined to dig, enclose, or plant their ground; 
and also for the better preserving of said enclosures, and of the 
trees and planting to be set about the same), ‘ that ilk heritor, 
* tenant, and cottar, keep their cattle and goods out of their 
* neighbour’s enclosures at all times, that their trees, planting 
* and ditching be noways damnified or prejudged, under the 
. — of five pounds for ilk contravention, toties quoties, te 
* be paid to the party damnified : And further, that where en- 
* closures shall be upon the borders of any person’s inheritance, 
* the next adjacent heritor shall be at equal pains and charges 
‘ in building, ditching, and planting that dyke which parteth 
* their inheritance.’ 
Farther, by another act 1669, cap, 17, * The estates of Par- 
* liament, considering the inconveniency and difficulty the exe- 
* cution of that part of the said act (1661, c. 41.) may meet 
* with, in lands marching together, where the marches are 
* crooked and unequal, and where any part of the bordering 
* ground is unfit or incapable of bearing a dyke, or receiving a 
ditch, or hinders the completing of the enclosure in an equal 
* line ; For remeid whereof, his Majesty, with advice and consent 
* of said estates, doth statute and ordain, that whensoever any 
n intends to enclose by a dyke or ditch upon the marc 
twixt his lands, and the lands belonging to other heritors 
* contiguous thereto, it shall be leisome to fim to require the 
* next Sheriffs or Baillies of regalities, Stewards of stewartries, 
* Justices of the Peace, or other Judges ordinary, to visit the 
* marches, along which the said dyke or ditch is to be drawn; 
* who are hereby authorized, when the said marches are un- 
* even, or otherways incapable of ditch or dyke, to adjudge such 
* parts of the one or other heritor’s ground as occasion the ine 
* conveniency betwixt them, from one heritor in favours of the 
* other, so as may be least to the prejudice of either party, and 
* the dyke or ditch to be made to be in all time coming there 
* after the common march betwixt them ; and the parts so ad- 
‘ judged respectivé from the one to the other, being estimated 
* to the just avail, and compensed pro tanto, to decern what re- 
* mains uncompensed of the price to the party to whom the same 
* is wanting: And it is hondby declared, that the parts thus a¢- 
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‘ judged inc inde, shall remain and abide with the lands or 
* tenandries to which they are respective adjudged, as parts and 
* pendicles thereof, in all time coming.’ 

e two last quoted acts of Parliament, for mutual enclosures, 
bear no exception of any one case whatever; and it is much to 
be tted, that any exceptions in this matter, even in equity, 
Sneo bem admitted by the Courts of law. 

In general, I hold it to be clear, that a Judge, in every court 
of commen law, ought to have no -power to decide but by the 
express letter of the law. If he attempts to soften the rigour of 
the law in one case, he does injustice to thousands, and creates 
unbounded trouble to himself. Every one thus becomes doubt- 
ful whether or not his case may not be an exception to the ge- 
neral rule; and thence arises an uncertainty and ambiguity in 
the law, which ought to be clear and fixed. 

Our great law luminary, Mr Erskine, says, that the Court 


‘of Session have the privilege of abating the rigour of the law 


by equity. But the Marquis of Beccaria very justly obseryes— 
‘ If a magistrate shall act in an arbitrary manner, and not in 
* conformity to the code of law, which ought to be in the hands 
* of every member of the community, he opens a door to ty- 
‘ ranny.’ And the great Lord Cambden, one of the first au- 
thorities in the law of England, says—* Discretion is the law of 
* tyrants.—In the best men, it is caprice;—in the worst, it is 
* every folly, vice, and infirmity, to which human nature is 
* liable. ’ - 

On these respectable authorities, I need make no commenta- 
= I think it clear, that it is a great error to allow the same 

urt the power of acting, either according to law or equity, as 
they please. 

T he Court of Session, at a late period, no doubt from the 
best motives, began to make exceptions in these acts of Parlia- 
ment for enclosing, in favour of persons whose cases were ve- 

hard. In the case of Dr Penman against Douglas and 

hran, decided 3d July 1739, the Court found, that the act 

1661 should not be applied t6 those small proprietors of feus, 

who had not above five or six acres of ground; and that the 

Judge should make choice of the sort of enclosure to be adopt- 

_ and that this matter should not be in the power of either of 
rties. 

is the case of the Earl of Peterborough, proprietor of an 
estate in Kincardineshire, against Mrs Garioch, a poor widow, 
who stated, that it would be a very hard and ruinous case for 
her, if she should be forced to enclose a large tract of mountain- 
ous and barren ground ;—the Court sustained her defence, 
15th June 1784, 
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These decisions are, I believe, the only exceptions that have 
ever been recorded against the general law of enclosing grounds; 
but if these decisions had not been given, it is most probable 
the question between Dr Paterson and the Earl of Cassillis, and 
perhaps many more, would never have been heard of. ; 

The appeal case for the Earl of Cassillis states, That a great 
part of his entailed estate of Cassillis, which lies in that district 
of the coutity of Ayr where the respondent’s farm is situated, 
and which extends to no less than thirty thousand acres, is high 


,land and moorish ground, which he alleges neither is nor can 


be enclosed ; and that his interest in that estate would be utter- 
ly extinguished, if he were compelled to Jay out a sum of money 
in erecting march fences, which might far exceed the value of 
his whole liferent interest in that estate, as heir of entail ;—That 
the farm of the respondent consists of 188 acres, chiefly of moor- 
lands, running nearly up to the top of one of the highest moun- 
tains in that part of the country, and forming a very narrow 
stripe of land in the midst of the appellant’s property, by which, 
on all sides, it is surrounded, the ground becoming very steep, 
and containing some of the coarsest land as it ascends the moun- 
tain ;—That the expense of the dry-stone wall cr dyke intended 
to be erected, will cost no less than a guinea per fall, of six yards 
in length, being 3s. 6d. per yard ; and that to erect this dike a- 
round the respondent’s farm would cost about 800/., being near- 
ly double the yalue of the farm;—That the appellant could receive 
no benefit whatever from this enclosure; and indeed, the value 
of the fee simple of his estate would not pay for enclosing it all 
at that rate, nor could the respondent’s property reap any be- 
nefit at all proportioned to the amount of the expense. The ap- 
pellant confesses himself willing, however, to contribute his share 
of the expense of enclosing the lower division of the respondent’s 
farm. What he objects to, is the laying out of no less than 
400/. in enclosing the upper part of this wild moor ground, 
which is more than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
where, he humbly apprehends, that neither party can reap any 
benefit at all adequate to the exjrnse. And the noble appellant 
founded much upon the two decisions in equity, by the Court 
of Session, quoted before, and particularly that of the Karl of 
Fusborak against Mrs Garioch. 

The appellant further stated, that if this high land could make 
a return for such an expense, it would be for the interest of the 
appellant, much more than it is the respondent’s, to enclose his 
farms; but both he and his tenants are completely satisfied, that 
he could have no return for the money, not even interest at the 
gate of five per cent. ; and the appellant has abandoned all in- 
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tention of enclosing any of the higher parts of his estate: Also, 
that the height of the wall proposed, being only four and a half 


feet high, is at any rate no fence whatever for black: faced sheep ; 


and a hedge and ditch, or even a turf dike, neither of which 
would cost much more than a twentieth part of the stone wall 
proposed, might serve all the purposes of an enclosure. 

The appellant’s case is signed by David Cathcart, now Lord 
Alloway, and Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The respondent’s case does not differ materially in the state- 
ment from that of the appellant, except as to the utility of the 
enclosure. On that head, it is said, that it has been found by 
the experience of a century and a half, that the statutes for en- 
closing have contributed exceedingly to the encouragement of 
agriculture, and the improvement of the country. That the re- 
spondent’s tenant had agreed to give 64 per cent. of additional 
rent on whatever sum the respondent should lay out in making 
fences ; and from the time he purchased the farm, it was his in- 
tention to enclose it in the manner practised by all intelligent 
proprietors in that part of the country, which he is confident 
would raise its value far beyond the sum expended in that im- 
provement, now universally admitted to be one of the most cer- 
tain and beneficial in husbandry, 

The responcent further states, that the appellant’s tenant on 
the west, was-equally anxious with the respondent to have a 
march dike erected, but the tenant on the east had not the same 
inclination ; for his numerous flocks were constantly trespassing, 
during the night, on his neighbour’s grounds: But the situation 
of the respondent’s tenant was most distressing; for the great 
length of his boundary exposes him to the depredations of his 
neighbours’ sheep and cattle; and the small annual value of his 
farm will not bear the expense of a shepherd to watch it, That 
it appears from the reports of intelligent farmers, made in this 


‘ease, that all lands are made better and improved by enclosing, 


as ‘it affurds shelter to the lands and cattle, and gives the latter 
an easy range and freedom in feeding; affurds a security for 
corns when growing, and supersedes the necessity of close at- 
tention in herding ; and that there are other lands in the coun- 
try, of the same or similar description or situation, that are en- 
closed ; and that the whole of the lands adjoining the marches, 
er nearly so, are fair lying and tolerably good feeding ground, 
and such as is to be expected, and met with, in that part of the 


country; and that a line of march, by a judicious exchange, can 
be got, not unsuitable for the purpose of erecting and building 
a boundary fence; and that a sufficient stone dike, not less than 

-four feet and a half, or four feet eight inches high, will be of 
real and permanent use betwixt the landain question. 
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The respondent further contended, that the question at issue, 
in this cause, is of very general importance to the agriculture of 
Scotland. The spirit kiana which now ades it, 
the immense capital employed in farming, and the high rents u- 
niversally paid, have introduced new modes of cultivation, and 
extended those formerly in use, in a degree which is astonishing 
even to those most habituated to the change. But no operation 
which can be performed upon land, is more certainly attended 
with benefit than enclosing ; and accordingly, the moors and 
mountains, which were, a few years ago, universally left to the 
hand of nature, are now found to yield a profitable return 
for the most expensive fences with which they are surrounded 
and subdivided, 

The Court of Session was so satisfied of the insufficiency of 
the appellant’s defences, that they found him liable in the whole 
expenses of process, by interlocutor dated 9:h June 1809. The 
respondent’s case is signed by Messrs George Cranstoun, and 
Francis Horner. 

It may be further taken notice of, that in the proceedings in 
the Court of Session, the Noble Earl agreed, that if any emi- 
nent agriculturists (and he named Dr Coventry, Mr Low, Mr 
Fleming and Mr Brown) should signify their opinion, that en- 
closing will be a real advantage to such lands as the Earl’s sheep- 
farms consist of, he would abide by such decision, This, how- 
ever, it is possible might be only meant to gain time, and ac- 
quire the appearance of candour to his cause; for it is more than 
probable, that all of these gentlemen would have been of opinion, 
that the lands in question would be the better of being enclosed ; 
and I have heard the opinion of the first mentioned of these 
emeree whose intelligence on the subject no person can 

oubt ;—which is, that every description of lands, without al- 
most any exception, will be benefited by enclosure, and sheep- 
farms in particular, to the extent of, in general, 7} per cent. 
of oo rent, even by the enclosing with a ring fence A 
ne 1815, ‘ 


ne. 
A. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Propriety of Establishing a Market in Edinburgh for the 
. Sale of Wheat in Spock. 
IRy 
Sucn is the acknowledged importance of every question 
relating to corn, that it is scarcely ible to conceive a single 
bearing or reference, in which this f t necessary of life has not 
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been the subject of discussion, The spirit of improvement 
which distinguishes the present age, has not been exerted with 
more success in any branch of science than in that of agricul- 
ture: But as every system, of whatever denomination, that a- 
spires to perfection, must embrace less as well as greater mat- 
ters, it is of importance to inquire, whether there are any col- 
lateral circumstances, which, if attended to, would render the 
highly improved system now adopted, more valuable and effi- 
cient. One of these circumstances, relating particularly to the 
metropolis, I conceive to be the mode of exposing wheat to 
sale. This, it is granted, is but a subordinate branch, but I 
trust it will not be regarded as unworthy of attention. I there- 
fore propose, with your permission, to offer a few remarks on 
the present mode; and to point out that which I consider best 
adapted for promoting the interest of the public,—for prevent- 
ing hurtful distinctions among purchasers,—and for securing to 
the grower that reward to which the quality of his produce may 
entitle him. 

The Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh, ever zea- 
lous and active in promoting the public welfare, some years ago 
established a market for the sale of grain on the Mark-lane 
plan. The intention was good; and though the desired effect 
was not produced, yet that enlightened body are entitled to the 
thanks of the community for their exertions. The failure of 
the scheme may be easily accounted for. In Mark-Lane, grain 
of every quality is exposed. ‘The beautiful and unrivalled pro- 
duce of Essex and Kent, is to be seen in the merchants’ stall, 
as well as the sea-borne cargoes of Norfolk, Suffolk, Scotland, 
Dantzig, &c. There every farmer has his agent; and it is 
there only that samples are shown. It was quite otherwise in 
Edinburgh. The sample market was occupied chiefly, if not 
solely, by merchants who had only sea-borne cargoes to exhi- 
bit. The Scots farmers, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and every other large town, are their own agents, and almost 
invariably make their own sales: Hence, the purchaser who re- 
sorted for a supply to the sample-market, could expect to find 
nothing but imported grain, much of it stale and of inferior 
quality ; and, as might have been expected, seldom made any 
purchases till he examined the stock, agreeably to former cus- 
tom. A few farmers indeed attended this market for a time, 
and had a corner of it allotted to them ; but they brought only 
the scanty sample of a bare handful, and that had been carried, 
and of course improved in the pocket, for perhaps nearly a whole 
day. This they seldom thought of exhibiting on a stall; and, 
consequently, any sales made by them in the market, partook of 
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‘all the disadvantages, and were liable to the same objections, 
with sales made at the Cross. Had large samples, such asa 
bushel, been exhibited by the farmers as well as the merchants, 
the scheme would have gone a good way toward remedying the 
evil complained of; but no relief was afforded by the mode 
practised. If the very awkward entrance to the market, and its 
totally inadequate size, are also taken into account, it will cease 
to be matter of wonder that the plan completely failed. 

But though the plen had succeeded to all the extent that its 
warmest friends anticipated, it never could have possessed the 
advantages of a stock-market. A sale made from a scanty sam- 
ple, even when the parties are acquainted, is attended with a 
degree of hesitation and distrust ; and strangers cannot enter 
into a transaction in this way, without a great many caveats and 

rovisoes, which are entirely unnecessary in a stock-market. 

ven Mark-Lane, which has arrived at the highest stage of 

erfection thet a sampie-rarket can be supposed to attain, la- 
Sais under great disadvantages. Not to notice the more trifling 
evil arising from the necessity of employing an agent, who must 
be paid either by the purchaser or exposer, when the proprietor 
could in most cases muke his own sales, it is quite sufficient to 
state, that every purqhase is subject to the refusal of the pur- 
chaser for a week after the terms of sale are fixed, for the pur- 
i. of giving him an opportunity of examining the stock, that 

e may have more ful! satisfaction than even the large samples 
exhibited in that market can afford. Thus, even Mark Lane 
is virtually a stock-market to the purchaser, while it is only a 
sample-market to the exposer, which gives the buyer a decided 
superiority over the seller; as it cannot be doubted that, in 
many instances, advantage will be taken of the rise or tall that 
may occur in prices during the week. 

These disadvantages, and others which could be stated if ne 
cessary, are of no trivial importance: But the present mode of 
selling wheat in Edinburgh is liable to many more objections 
than that of Mark-Lane; a few of which I beg leave to submit 
fér the consideration of all concerned. Indeed, in an age of 
improvement like the present, and with the examples of Had- 
dington and Dalkeith before our eyes, it is difficult to account 
for the continuance of such a practice;— a practice which I shall 
endeavour to show is hurtful to the public—against the interest 
of the baker—and prejudicial to the grower. 

The practice is hurtful to the public, because it prevents fair 
and honourable competition,—being founded on a principle of 
monopoly. Bread is the first article of human subsistence ; and 
consequently it is of the greatest importance to the public, that- 
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the quality of the raw material be of the first order. It is 


now so well known to husbandmen how much the quality of 
grain depends on the seeds sown, that it would be quite super- 
fluous to enter into a demonstration of the fact; and it surely 
will be allowed, that if the experienced merchant feels himself at 
a loss to discriminate properly between qualities of grain éxhi- 
bited in samples, and that not together but separately, the farm- 
er, from his limited practice, must be much more at a loss. It 
would therefore greatly assist his judgment, to have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting his seed in a stock-market. It is no doubt 
the interest of the grower to pay the utmost attention to quality, 
because he has a right to expect tiat he will be paid according- 
ly; but in order to stimulate to exertion, other motives than 
interest should also be put in operation. Pride should be a- 
wakened, and emulation excited. If a slovenly, ill-dressed, or 
damp and shrivelled sack of wheat, were shed: alongside of one 
possessing all the opposite qualities, the proprietor of the former 
would blush to be so far outshone by his neighbour, and would 
bestir himself, by exerting all his skill and attention to raise 
grain that would, on comparison, be more to his credit in fu- 
ture. Some may be disposed to think, that the quality of bread 
cannot be much affected by a slight inattention to dressing, 
provided the grain be constitutionally good ; but this is a great 
mistake. A sixteenth, or even a two-and-thirtieth part, of weak 
shrivelled wheat, destroys the colour, and injures the elastic and 
nutritive qualities of the whole quantity of flour, though manu- 
factured with the greatest care.- No article is more tender and 
delicate than fine flour; none more susceptible of injury ; and no 
attention on the part of the miller can remedy the evil, or make 
good flour from iil dressed wheat. 

The practice of selling by sample, is also against the interest 
of the baker, because it gives one a manifesi superiority over 
another. Every farmer has his own friends, to whom he offers 
the produce of his farm, and almost invariably makes a sale. -A 
young man beginning business, must of course labour under 
great disadvantages. He has no means, perhaps, of getting 
acquainted with those who have a good article to dispose of, an 
every one is shy about offering him, because his character is not 
known, and his stability not ascertained. ‘The consequence is, 
that he must either purchase at an extraordinary price, from 
those who interpose between the grower and consumer, making 
atrade of purchasing at stock markets, and retailing their pur- 
chases to persons so situated ; or, he must, to the injury of his 
business, which generally requires all his attention, go himself 


49 Haddington or Dalkeith, the only markets where he feels 
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himself on a footing with his more highly privileged neighbour, 
But a stock market would be an advantage even to the firmly 
established and wealthy baker. It would enable him to ascertain 
with more certainty the proportion that the supply bore to the 
demand, and to an extent he ought to purchase at the prices 
of the day. When he found that prices were lower than the 
supply warranted, he would have an opportunity of laying out 
his capital to advantage, by purchasing more liberally; and when 
he found prices higher than they ought to be, by a cause of tem- 
porary operation, he could purchase more sparingly. It would 
also enable him to provide himself with more proper mixtures, 
It is well known that the wheat of one or even two farms, how- 
ever fine, will not make so good bread by itself, as when mixed with 
wheats produced on several farms, differing from each other both 
in climate and soil. Some lands carry wheat of a rich productive 
quality, and beautiful colour, but possessing none of those elas- 
tic or spongy qualities which are essentially necessary to make 
a good loaf,—it requires wheat with these properties to be mixed 
with it;—while the latter, wanting the stamina and richness of 
the former, equally requires to be so mixed. 

The practice of a by sample, is likewise prejudicial to 

the grower. Never will the farmer who raises a fine article, be 
so well rewarded by a private sale, as at a public market, where 
its excellence is rendered apparent by contrast, and where every 
person is at liberty to offer for it ; and never will the grower of 
an inferior quality make a sale more easily than in such a mat- 
ket ; for if there is a single purchaser who wants such a quality, 
he will go to the market to obtain it ; whereas, according to the 
present mode, the exposer may parade the town a whole day, 
and never chance to fall in with the person whom it will sutt. 
Another very serious evil attending private sales, arises from 
the difficulty of being able to deliver a stock equal to the sample, 
which, though fairly taken, is ———— improved by being car- 
ried in the pocket. This has frequently given rise to long and 
expensive lawsuits, to the great detriment of both parties. In 
‘particular, when prices are on the decline, a baker will natur- 
ally avail himself of the least perceptible difference between the 
stock and sample, to get rid of a bad bargain. This is perhaps 
what every man would do in similar circumstances. For oath 
disagreeable altercations, which never fail to lessen, if not en- 
tirely destroy the confidence that the parties ought to have in 
each other, and for such expensive litigations, which often pro- 
duce serious embarrassments, no remedy seems so effectual 8% 
that of a stock market, where a delivery immediately succeeds 
the sale. Selling by sample, under a warranted weight, a 
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now pretty frequently practised, is not doing justice to the pro- 
ietor of superior grain, while the measure is left undefined. 
traordinary weight is perhaps oftener owing to large measure, 
than to first-rate quality. Neither is it doing justice to the 
buyer, who certain t has a right to expect that the warranted 
weight should arise from quality, not quantity. 

So sensible are some farmers of the justuess of this reasoning, 
and so convinced are they of the advantages of a stock market, 
that they carry their wheat from the vicinity‘of Edinburgh to 
Dalkeith, where it is frequently sold to an Edinburgh baker, 
and brought back the same day. Thus, value in labour, to the 
amount of eighteen pence per boll, is in a great measure thrown 
oa besides much time lost to both parties. 

aving thus stated a few simple facts, evincing the superiori- 
ty of a stock market for wheat to every other mode of sale, I 
humbly beg leave to recommend the plan to the consideration of 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh, and to re- 
quest that the public—the purchaser and the grower—would 
use their influence to procure such an establishment ; and I flat- 
ter myself that very few months will elapse ere the plan be tried, 
and its beneficial effects seen and acknowledged. It is neither 
my province nor design to point out a situation for a stock mar- 
ket, nor to suggest any rules for conducting the details of busi- 


_ ness that might be transacted in it. My sole aim has been to elu- 


cidate the general principle; and if this be admitted, there sure- 
ly can be no great difficulty in finding a proper market place.— 
The Mound leading from | Nano Street to Bank Street, would 
certainly be the most central and commodious that could be 
found; but whether just objections may not be made by the gen- 
teel inhabitants in its neighbourhood, I shall not take upon me 
to inquire. In respect to the situation itself, it certainly would 
have advantages which no other site of a stock market in Scot- 
land possesses. Indeed, though nature, in one of her kindest 
moods, had thrown it up, ae written upon it in legible cha- 
racters, * for a Stock Market,’ it could not have been better 
adapted for the purpose.—I am, &Xc. L. 
July 19, 1815. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINEs 
On the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets. 


Sin, Edinburgh, 10th July 1815. 
* Tue woollen coat which covers the day lavourer, as 
* eoarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint 
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labour’ of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the. 
sorter of the wool, the carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the. 
spinner, the weaver, the fulier, the dresser, with many o~ 
thers, must all join their different arts in order to complete 
even this homely production. How+many merchants and 
carriers, besides, must have been employed in transporting 
the materials from some of those workmen to others, who of- 
ten live in a very distant part of the country! How much 
commerce and navigation in particular —how many shipbuild- 
ers, sailors, sail makers, rope-makers, must have been em- 
ployed, in order to bring together the different drugs made 
use’of by the dyer, which often come from the remotest cor- 
ners of the world ! What a variety of labour, too, is neces. 
sary in order to produce the tools of the meanest of those 
workmen !—To say nothing of such complicated machines as: 
the ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the looms 
of the weaver, let us. consider only what a variety of la- 
bour is requisite, in order to form that very simple machine, , 
the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool! The 
miner, the builder of the furnace, the smelter of the ore, the 
feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be used in 
the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the brick-layer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, 
the smith,—must all of them join their different arts in order 
to produce them. 
* Without the assistance and cooperation of thousands, the 
very meanest person in a civilized country could not be pro- 
vided in the easy and simple manner in which he is common- 
ly accommodated. ’—* Compared, indeed, with the more exe 
travagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must no 
doubt appear simple and easy ; and yet it may be true, per- 
baps, that the accommodation of an European Prince does 
not always so much exceed that of an industrious and frugal 
peasant, as the accommodation of the latter exceeds that of 
many an African king, the absolute master of the lives and 
« liberties of thousands of naked savages. ’ 

Few, indeed, of the fine dressed farm-servants, who, to the 
credit of the country, and the honour of their masters, adorn 
a parish church, ever pursued such a reasoning as this quota- 
tion affords; and, with due deference be it said, few also of 
the farmers of Scotland, great or small, attend sufficiently to 
such results as it might suggest. 

If the produce of the flock, ere it appears upon the shoulders 
of a hind, requires the united learning, industry, and toil of so 
many people—what shall be said of a Scotch farmer, a name 
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already venerated south of the Tweed, allowing his English 
compeer exclusively to profit by a manufacture which, almost 
at once, «nd without much intervention or division of labour, 
roduces a great revenue ? 

Perhaps there is no trade whatever that produces much from 
little, either as to actual bulk or to extended price, in the same 
proportion, as wheaten straw made into Ladies’ Bonnets; and 

et, that is so exclusively the produce of England, that it would 
be difficult to find, in Scotland, one made of straw the growth 
of our fields. 

Is there not land here equal to that in England? Does not 
one farm produce wheat equal to any farm in England? Are 
we slovenly, and care for none of these things? No. I think 
we are as active and industrious and intelligent, as our neigh- 
bours; and to evince this, in one part at least of the trade, let 
it be told, that it has, for years past, been a lucrative traffic to 
send down English straw. by the fishing smacks to Orkney and 
Shetland, there to be plaited into bonnets for our English 
dames ; and some of them, I doubt not, will come back. to ad- 
orn the heads of the very rustics who prepared them. It is cu- 
rious to consider, that three-fourths of an ounce is, in this 
way, manufactured into a bonnet which sells for 2/. 5s. 

have been told, that the reason of this indifference as to 
the straw trade, arises from a notion, that wheat, not growing 
upon a chalk bed, affords not straw fit for the purpose. But 
let me ask, which of your readers has verified this assertion ? 
A wealthy farmer might take a pride in having his wife attired 
with the produce of the farm, exalted to such a value as has 
been stated; and let him but try, and the battle is half won, 

There has long been a taste in England for a straw head- 
dress; and I am disposed to think that our English neigh- 
bours borrowed the fashion from France ; as the name given to 
the rude skreen from the sun, used long since by their cot- 
tagers, is evidently of Gallic derivation, Bonne Grace. ‘ It is 
‘ impossible ’ (it was said by a learned author of our own day) 
‘ that there should be such a trade as even that of a nailor in 
‘ the remote and inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland. ’ 
How would it have rejoiced that man’s heart to know, that the 

la dresses of the visitants of St James’s are the productive 
hhbour of Orkney girls! - 


Lam your, &c. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Local Mildew. 


s By Mr Arron. 
IR, 

I necottect having met with, in some of the former 

Numbers of your Magazine, the communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, and other publications, some interesting discus- 
sions on the nature of the blight, rust, smut, mildew, and other 
diseases that affect grain, which I have not leisure at present to 
re-examine; and my memory does not enable me to speak of 
them with accuracy. But, perceiving in your LXI. Number, 
an essay, describing the causes and effects of mildew on particu- 
lar places, which have been familiar to me for almost half a cen- 
tury past, I beg leave to offer you a few remarks on that sub- 
ject. 
, Every experienced farmer knows, and some of them to their 
cost, that growing wheat and oats are sometimes seriously in- 
jured by diseases, termed Blight, Rust, Mildew, &c. Whether 
these ought to be ranked as one, or as so many different diseases 
in growing crops, is not for me to determine. Neither will I 
take upon me to say, whether they proceed in all cases from one 
and the same, or from different causes. 

The writer of the observations in your LXI. No., seems de- 
cidedly of opinion, with Sir Joseph Banks, that the distemper 
which he calls local, or brown mildew, arises from the seeds of 
fungi thrown off by the barberry plant ; and he considers that. 
shrub as the sole cause of the frequent, and sometimes fatal dis- 
tempers, that have so often injured the growing crops at Lou- 
don and Dalry, in Ayrshire. He traces the suspicions against 
the barberry to the distance of more than a century, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk. The barberry, he observes, is commonly seen 
loaded with small fungi, the seeds of which are numerous and 
excessively minute. ese being thrown off by the plant, are 
carried, he thinks, by the wind, to the corn fields, where they 
rest on the stalks and ears of wheat and oats; and, growing vi- 
gorously in damp, close, and sultry weather, form brown rough 

ts, which are so many clusters of fungi (mushrooms), which 
by robbing the plant of its juices, break its firmness, blacken its 
colour, and prevent the grain from ripening. 

It might justly be considered presumptuous in me to attempt 
to controvert an opinion so antient, and supported by authority 
so highly respectable. There may be such noxious seeds, as 
these intelligent writers mention, thrown off by the barberry, 
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which rest upon and destroy the growing crops of wlieat and 
voats. But, with all deference, I have observed some things re- 
specting the mildews at Loudoun, that have been long familiar 
tome, and those at Dalry, which I have also examined, that 
incline me to attribute the distemper to causes altogether remote 
from the barberry. 

There is no such thing as hedges of barberry, either at Lou- 
doun or Dalry. There were a tew plants of that shrub here 
and there among the hedges, ‘and in neglected corners, at both 
places ; but they were so few in number, and so diminutive in 
size, that though the whole plants of that shrub, in these places, 
had been converted once every week into the seeds of the fungi 
which these naturalists describe, and committed to the care of 
the winds, they could not have wounded every stalk of oats and 
wheat, in so many and extensive fields as I have frequently seen 
blasted there by mildew. 

I can point out large tracts of the estate of Loudoun, on 
which the crop was, for a long course of years, occasionally 
reduced to little value by mildew, where no barberry ever 
grew; and others, on which the barberry abounded, yet the 
crop there was not in the least injured. 

Some few plants of barberry have grown, during all my life- 
time, among some of the hedges and fields, both at Loudoun, 
and on the estate of Blair at Dalry; but the mildew did not 
operate every year as it would have done, if it had proceeded 
from that cause; ‘These plants grew equally every year; but 
the mildew appeared only occasionally, sometimes not for seve- 
ral years together. j 

When the mildew appeared, it did not come on gradually, 
as it would have done if it had proceeded from the causes which 

our correspondent and Sir Joseph Banks have assigned; but 

It always came on the crop znstantaneously, generally in a sin- 
gle night. And the people who were the sufferers were per- 
fectly able to point out, on the preceding evening, and next 
morning, from the state of the weather, when the injury was to 
be expected, or had taken place. 

Whenever a few days of warm sunshine, in August or Sep- 
tember, were followed by a clear cold night inclining to frost, 
and without wind, the farmers began to be alarmed ; and if the 
next morning was calm, with a clear warm sun, they found 
their corn injured by the-mildew. ‘This seldom happened more 
than once or twice in one season ; and frequently not for two or 
three years together. How it could happen, that a few solita+ 
ty twigs. of a plant so insignificant as the Berberis vulgaris; 

VOL, XVI. NO, 63: U 
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should be prepared to throw out so much poison in one single 
night, as to injure, and pene almost to destroy the c 
on many hundred acres on which not a single plant of bar. 
berry ever grew, is to me altogether unaccountable. Your 
correspondent thinks the seeds must be carried from these 
plants, over the fields of growing corn, by the agency of the 
wind. Now, it is a fact, well known to all the sufferers by the 
tnildew at Loudoun, and, I believe, every where else, that that 
distemper never injured the crops'but when it was nearly a.dead 
calm. The least breathing of wind breaks and carries off the 
injurious matter ; and even after it had rested on the crop, ei- 
ther wind or rain next morning will counteract its injurious 
effects. 

If the seeds had been transported by the winds, they would 
always have fallen to leeward of the shrub; and one would na- 
turally conclude, that they would have fallen most copiously in 
the field next to where the plant grew. But the fact is, that, on 
some farms at Loudoun, where as much barberry grew as on 
any other part of that estate, the crop was never in the slightest 
degree injured by mildew. 

The farm of Woodhead of Loudoun, which my father and 
brother occupied for thirty years, had then some barberry grow- 
ing in every hedge and corner of the farm ; yet neither the crop 
on that farm, nor that on any of the land near it, extending to 
two or three hundred acres, was ever injured by mildew ; ex- 
cepting about two acres at the corner of one field, which was 
injured every time it was in crop, and when that on the neigh- 
bouring farm was hurt. On no other part of that farm, ana 
some of the neighbouring lands, has the slightest injury been 
sustained by mildew, blight, rust, or any similar distemper, 
during the last sixty years. 

Your emepanieds attempts to support his theory, from the 
appearanee of the fungi found on the injured stalks of grain. 
On microscopic inspection, these black spots are found to be 
clusters of fungi, or mushrooms, which, he says, bring disease 
and death on the stalks of wheat or oats, on which they esta- 
blish themselves parasitically. And Sir Joseph Banks describes, 
in a communication to the Board of Agriculture, and gives 
drawings of these parasitical plants. 

This I can believe to be correct, so far as regards the growth 
of the fungi on the diseased spots. But it still remains to be 
ascertained, whether these fungi grow up from seed furnished 
by the barberry, and scattered by the winds over the corn- 

ds, or proceed from other causes. For my own part, ] 
. am satisfied, that this intelligent naturalist, listening to the 
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vulgar stories which it seems have prevailed in Norfolk for 
more than a century past, and led astray by the writings of o- 
thers, (for I have heard of other authors who taught the same 
doctrine before Sir Joseph Banks took it up), has mistaken the 
effect for the cause. He certainly describes most accurately the 
size and shapes of the fungi, which he found on stalks of grain; 
but he has evidently trusted to the commonly received notion 
that had so long prevailed, and been so often retailed, without 
due inquiry, as to the causes from which these clusters of mush- 
rooms proceeded. 

The fungi which he so accurately describes, seem to me to 
grow up from the wounded places on the stalks of grain, in the 
same manner as mouldiness, or, in other words, mushrooms, or 
fungi, grow on injured cheese, cream, and any other substance 
that is too long kept, and beginning to become putrid; or as 
animalcula are formed on decomposing substances. And with 
due submission to the superior judgment of the worthy Presi- 
sident, 1 am convinced, for the reasons I have onhieiilh above, 
that the wound on the stalks from which these fungi spring up, 
are not inflicted by the barberry, or any thing which it throws 
off, but proceed entirely from the atmosphere. My reasons for 
drawing that conclusion, are founded on what I have often seen 
during the last forty years and upwards, and which I shall state 
as distinctly as I can. 

It was long ago mentioned to me; by the most attentive ob- 
servers among the farmers, that the mildew as it is called in 
Ayrshire, and which is synonymous with what others term the 
blight, does not affect the corn or wheat gradually, but suddenly, 
commonly in a —_ night; and that it never happened in windy 
or damp, but in clear calm weather. These accounts I have ges 
nerally found to be correct. I have observed, during the space 
of forty years, that whenever the weather had been clear and warm 
for a week or so, the water in standing pools and in running 
streams, especially those that run shallow and slow, came to be 
heated by the sun to a greater degree than the solid earth. And 
when the heat of the sun is withdrawn, and a chilling frosty night, 
or even a cold approaching to frost, without wind, follows, the 
water in these stanks and streams, being much warmer than the 
atmosphere, sends out a large portion of steam, which every 
person must have seen ascending like smoke, and hanging like 
acloud over the river, marsh, or pool, from which it arose. 
If the slightest breeze of wind happens to blow, that steam or 
exhalation is broken and dispersed ; but if a dead calm pre- 
vails; or a breath of air too feeble to scatter the exhalation, it 
moves slowly over the a fields, in the direction of the 
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current of the air, or as it may be attracted by something in the 
soil, or on the surface of the ground, and falls down in a sort 
of hoar-frost, which blasts and injures the stalk of grain on 
which it rests. It would appear that it condenses and falls down 
in spots, about the size of the scales of a herring; as the wound- 
ed or injured parts of the leaves and stalks of the grain, about 
the size of these scales, appear in a few hours after to be disco- 
loured, and they ultimately ‘become black. 

A strong frest is not necessary to complete the process here 
described. The change of temperature, from a warm shining 
sun, to an ordinary coldish night, is sufficient to raise a strong 
vapour froin the streams and stanks, that have been heated by 
the sun for several days. 

When this chilling hoar-frost falls down on the stalks of oats 
or wheat, that had been basking under a scorching sun for some 
days before, and while their pores are open, it wounds and in- 
jures them, to such a degree, that a partial putrefaction fol- 
lows; the juices of the plants are dried, or run out at the wound- 
ed parts; the ear is starved; the plants become shrivelled ; and 
the fungi which Sir Joseph Banks so accurately describes, grow 
on the diseased spots; as they, or similar plants of mushrooms, 

row on every thing that is diseased, and has begun to putrefy. 

f the hoar-frost has not been copious, or sufficiently nipping, 
the stalks become slightly discoloured, but continue to ripen 
their seeds. But when the hoar-frost has been copious, and 
the temperature sufficiently low, the destruction of the plants is 
much more complete. Their growth and ripening is suspend- 
ed; the straw becomes freckled with innumerable brown spots, 
which soon become black; the heads of the stalks fall down, and 
an elbow stands up. ' 

This species of mildew never happens to any great extent, 
but after the weather has been warm, and the sun unclouded 
for a few days together; and it rises far more copiously from 
shallow streams; that glide slowly, and in meandering courses, 
than it.does from streams that are more powerful, and run with 
greater rapidity. The reason is obvious, ‘The water of streams 
that.are shallow, and that run slowly in a crooked course, are 
mote likely to be heated, than those. that are larger, and that 
run faster. And when their course is serpentine, the evapora- 
tion more readily gathers into clouds in one spot. Henee it is 
{and I appeal to all the attentive observers of that distemper for 
the fact), that mildews are far more common near to small 
streams, that glide slowly in serpentine courscs, or where shal- 
low stanks or gutters of water abound, on low and level placess 
shan in any other situation. 
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The injury is generally done on the fields that are situated 
nearest to the streams or gutters from which the evaporations 
emanate. But in some cases the mildew falls upon places more 
remote, and at a greater elevation. I merely state the fact,— 
leaving it to those that are more conversant in natural history, 
to assign the causes. In so far as | can judge, it must proceed 
from the direction of a current of air, sufficient to move, but 
too feeble to break and disperse the vapour. Or, it may préceed 
from something either in the figure or quality of the neighbour- 
ing fields, »hich attract or repel the cloud of vapour. As the 
mildew generally follows the same course, and blights the crop 
on the same farms or fields, from time to time, as often as it 
appears ; 1 am inclined to conjecture, that it is drawn to these 
particular spots, by some attracting quality in the soil. 

On the estate of Loudoun, where the mildew has done great 
mischief, particularly about 3U or 40 years ago, the injury was 
for many years local to a single acre. ‘The fields that were most 
hurt at one time, generally suffered most the next time the mil- 
dew visited that quarter; and, as I have already mentioned, 
some farms on that estate never felt the slightest injury from 
mildew, though it fell round them in every direction. As the 
mildew, generally, as often as it appeared in that quarter, in- 
jured the crop on some of the lowest lands near the water of 
Irvine, (the principal stream in that neighbourhood), and also 
on some fields which are elevated, probably from 200 to $00 
feet, and at more than a mile distant from the river; and asthe 
interjacent ficlds, both high and low, were never known to suf- 
fer from that distemper, I am disposed to believe that its course 
has been in part directed by some attracting power in the soil or 
subsoil. 

Having thus, first negatively, and next positively, offered my 
opinion as to the theory of mildew, I shall only notice, further, 
a few of the arguments advanced by your correspondent in sup- 
port of his theery. 

After describing the mildew, and its effects as above, he says 
(page 40)—* Frost-mists give a totally different appearance to 
‘ corn; and neither these, nor lightning, can possibly be con- 
‘ fined, year after year, to particular spots of land.’ 1 do not 
know what he means “by ‘ frost-mists;’ but the disease which 
he describes, is precisely the same to which I refer. The only 
other injury that I know done by frost, is when it-becomes so 
strong, as to blast the whole crop that is not completely ripe at 
the time; and where it is not localized by the vapours raised 
from neighbouring streams or stanks. When that happens, the 
injury is not local, but general; the greenest corn is most hurt ; 
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and the frost does not appear on the crop in black spots, but 
the whole acquires the colour of milk and water, mixed in equal 
portions. 

Because the fact is undeniable, that fungi appear on the dis-. 
eased stalks, your correspondent draws the conclusion, that ‘ the 
seeds of these must be conveyed over the fields.” But he might 
have seen that similar fungi grow on the diseased or injured 
parts of every plant, as well as on those of grain; and that, 
whether barberry grow near to them or at a distance, he will 
find mouldiness, which is just so many forests of mushrooms, 
growing in the seams or fissures of cheese, on bread, and on 
all sorts of food that have been too long kept in the cupboard, or 
any where else; as well as on leather, and many other articles, 
Does he imagine that the seeds of these fungi, are also furnish- 
ed by the barberry, or by any other plant? In the case of mil- 
dew, some particular parts of the plants are wounded by the 
hoar-frost that has rested on them ; a certain degree of putre- 
faction follows, with many little forests of fungi. 

He says, the fact that the barberry does possess the baneful 
influence that he ascribes to it, has been established in the clear- 
est manner, not only in Britain, but also in Germany, where 
* judicial authority’ has been interposed, to extirpate this per- 
nicious shrub. I believe a similar prejudice formerly prevailed 
against beings equally harmless and innocent, many of whom 
were put to death by ‘ judicial authority,’ under the charge of 
witchcraft. 

He observes (page 41), that the mildew has been removed 
from the parishes of Loudoun and Dalry, simply by extirpat- 
ing the barberry ; and he pays some compliment to the sagacity 
of a man who had observed this distemper and undertaken to 
remove it. 

That a man in the parish of Loudoun, pretended, about six 
or seven years ago, to have discovered a preventive for the 
mildew, which he offered to make known for.a suitable reward, 
and that he obtained some money from the proprietors of these 
estates, is well known. He kept for some time his.pretended 
discovery a profound secret ; and in 1810, when I asked him if 
it was the story of the barberry, which had been published by 
Sir Joseph Banks, and was by that time known to the public, 
he positively assured me, that his discovery was altogether differ- 
ent from it, and one of his own, which did not relate to the 
barberry. In a short time after, however, I found, that the sa- 
gacity of this man, lay in getting some money for pretending to 
have discovered, what your correspondent says had been a mat- 
ter of common fame in Norfolk, for more than a century past; 
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and which Sir Joseph Banks and others had made public many 
ears before. 

I believe that some of the agents on these estates, and per- 
haps also the proprietors, have become proselytes to the influ- 
ence of the barberry in inducing mildew ; and they have, dur- 
ing the last two or three years, dug.up the greater part of the 
barberry from the hedges, or wherever it was found on their 
property. I understand that, as the mildew has not injured the 
crops at Loudoun, since they began to do so, the converts to 
that theory, are now more confirmed in their belief. But with 
due deference to those who think so, I consider two or three 
years too short a period for the experiment. ‘The mildew, when 
at its worst, was occasionally unknown there, sometimes for se- 
veral years together ; ana at other times, it visited these re= 
gions, more or less every year, for several successive years. But 
it has not (from what cause [ am unable to determine) been 
nearly so injurious during the last 15 or 20 years, as it had been 
for more than 20 years before. It had been very little known 
for 12 years before the sagacity of the man your correspondent 
mentions, came to be known, and long before a single twig of 
the barberry was dug up; so that its departure may probably 
proceed from other causes, than digging up a few sprigs of bar- 
berry from some of the hedges and fields. 

Your correspondent avers, that, ‘ to say that mildew arises 
‘ from atmospheric influence, is to speek at random, and from 
* total ignorance of the immediate causes.’ I am still of opi- 
nion, however, that mildew arises from atmospheric influence, 
and from nothing else; and to talk of that disease proceeding 
from the barberry, is, in my humble opinion, not only speak- 
ing at random, but is so much at variance with the plainest 
facts, and with common sense, as to show a total inattention to, 
and ignorance of, the real causes from which the distemper is 
induced. 

I had almost forgot to notice the dangerous doctrine repeated 
by that gentleman, viz. that grain, though rendered weak and 
light by mildew, may safely be used as seed. ‘That such grain 
will vegetate, and, in a favourable season and under very pro- 
pitious circumstances will attain some degree of pertection, may 
be true; but that the same seed under adverse circumstances, 
would fail of yielding a fair return, need not be doubted. It 
would therefore be folly, in no ordinary degree, to run the risk 
of sowing seed that had been much injured by that or any other 
disease. Iam, Sir, &c. 

Strathaven, 15th July, 1815. Witt. Arron. 

*,* From the numerous experiments that have been made, 
both in this and foreign countries, in order to ascertain the in- 
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fluence of the barberry on growing wheat, a very general sus. 
picion, not to say conviction, prevails, of its baneful effects ; 
though it is impossible to ascribe to it that more extended dis- 
ease which prevails in particular seasons. We have, neverthe. 
jess, thought it right to insert the above communication, upon the 
principle of audi alteram partem ; and, for the same reason, shall 
subjoin the opinion of the farmers of the Netherlands on this 
interesting subject, as presented in Sir John Sinclair’s recent 
publication. ‘To investigate the causes, and means of prevent- 
ing the mildew and other diseases of grain, is not less difficult, 
than it is confessedly important ; and, after all that has been 
written about them, it is not improbable that, except in the 
single instance of pickling wheat as a preventive of smut, 
neither the ingenious theories of philosophers, nor the experience 
of farmers have, in any considerable degree, succeeded in throw- 
ing light on the subject. We certainly do not except the state- 
ments of Sir John’s pamphlet, which, in regard to the mildew, 
appear to us altogether trreconcileable with its well known ra- 
vages in this country of late years. ‘To speak of preventing 
such a disease as prevailed in 1808, by steeps of any kind, really 
seems to be a hazardous experiment on the credulity of British 
farmers. Instead, therefore, of giving the substance of the 
worthy Baronet’s information, we shall submit one or two para- 
graphs in his own words.—Con. 





On the Causes and Prevention of Mildew. From Sir Joun 


Sinciair’s Hints regarding the Agricultural State of the 
Netherlands, &c. 


‘ Ir has been already stated, that the crops of wheat in the 
celebrated Pays de Waes, are not liable to the smut, the rust, 
or the mildew. This was the more surprising, as the fields 
were small, usually enclosed by trees and hedges, surrounded 
with ditches, which were in general full of water ; and the wheat 
there cultivated being of the white sort, was consequently par- 
ticularly liable to the mildew. The climate also is described as 
being extremely variable, and often very rainy, both in spring 
and harvest. 

‘ M. Benedict Prevost, a celebrated chemist, was convinced 
by a variety of experiments, that the smut, the rust, and the 
mildew, are real intestine parasitical plants, or what the botanists 
call uredos and puccinias ; the gemmes of which may be growa 
jn water, or moist cloths, and their nature ascertained. ’ 

- © Mr T. A. Knight is of opinion, that the disease (mildew) is 
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taken up by the root, (every experiment to communicate it from 
infected straw to others proving abortive); and that all we see 
externally, is its fructification. This exactly corresponds with 
M. Prevost’s opinion, that it is an intestene parasitical plant. 
Hence arises the probability, that the root coming from a seed 
fortified against infection by preparations of copper, may resist 
the disorder, however much that root may afterwards be expused 
to its influence.’ 

* That the nielle, or mildew, is either not in the soil, or, if it 
is, that the application of copper preparations to the seed, pre- 
vents its injuring the plants, is proved by an experiment, where 
mildewed grain was sown in a field that had before produced it, 
and yet the crop produced by the millewed seed, when subject+ 
ed to the preparation (to be mentioncd immediately), was not in 
the least affected by that malady. 

That it does not arise from fogs, rainy weather, dews, or 
great heat, is proved from this circumstance, that the disease 
can be discovered in the plant, before it can possibly be aff-cted 
by those accidents. It appears, indeed, from the evidence of 
Professor Balsamo of Sicily, that the discase is common to grain 
throughout the whole of that island, without exception of kind, 
of soi!, exposure, or other circumstance ; consequently, that the 
opinion which attributes the mildew to fogs, or dews, or me- 
teors, is erroneous. In Sicily it has often happened, that hu- 
mid districts are exempted from it, when dry ones are infected; 
and that foggy seasons are not troubled with it, whilst, in a suc- 
ceeding dry season, the graiti is mildewed. 

‘ That the malady depends upon the seed, and can be pre- 
vented by proper preparation, is proved by the following experi- 
ment, reported to me by the brother of Mr Vanhoorebeke. 
Some peasants .in the village of Steyne, two miles from Ghent, 
having to sow a field with wheat, had seven-eighths of the seed 
peapered with arsenic, in the proportion of two ounces per hec- 
tolitre (about three English bushels), mixed with raia water. 
In consequence of that ‘preparation, that part of the crop was 
not in the least affected with the mildew, or any other disorder ; 
whilst the eighth part, which was sown without the seed being 
prepared, was much injured by that disease. 

‘ ‘That preparing the seed with substances derived from cop- 
per does prevent the mildew, is certain, from the facts above 
detailed, and, above all, from the experience of the Pays de 
Waes, where it is said to have been practised for age-. 

In all this, it is to be observed, we are not told wheace these 
parasitical plants come. ‘The seeds or gemmes of smat, at woate 
the black powder that ‘adheres to the grain, are suilicienily ex 
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posed to observation. But no similar substance has been dis- 
covered on the seed corn, of which the crop has afterwards been 
affected by the mildew. Fortunately, however, this pamphlet, 
like works of greater magnitude, is provided with a rich Ap- 
pendix, and a copious Addendum ; in the last of which, being 
2 translation from a French publication printed at Lisle in 1812, 
the subject of mildew is resumed, though under a different name, 
(charbon), which we believe means a disease quite distinct from 
what is called mildew in Britain. 

* It is now known,’ says this writer, ‘ that the charbon is 
produced, like the other diseases shendy mentioned (smut and 
rust), by intestinal plants in the corn ; that is, by the black dust 
wredos, which present phenomena similar te those of the smut, and of 
the uredos with yellow, orange-coloured, or brown dust.’ Their 
dust is in fact nothing more than gemmes, or particles, most of 
them much more diminutive than those of the smut or rust.’ 

This is all we can make of it. The short and obvious objec- 
tion to the whole of this theory, which attempts to set aside al- 
together the influence of the atmosphere, is, that if we should 
admit the adhesion of this dust to the grains of seed wheat, 
though neither the naked eye nor the best glasses can discover 
it, it would still remain to be explained why one field shall e- 
scape mildew, and another be destroyed by it, when both were 
sown with grain from the same field, stack or heap ;—not to sa 
any thing of the equally strong objection, founded on the sud- 
denness of the attacks of mildew, and the rapidity with which 
it performs the work of ruin on crops but a few days before in 
full health and vigour.—So much for the cause of mildew. Hap- 
pily the means of prevention are no less infallible than they are 
of easy attainment. 

* Dissolve three ounces and two drams of sulphate of copper, 
copperas, or blue vitriol, in three gallons and three quarts, wine 
measure, of cold water, for every three bushels of grain that is 
to be prepared. Into another vessel capable of containing from 
fifty-three to seventy-nine wine gallons, throw from three to 
four Winchester bushels of wheat, into which the prepared li- 
quid is poured, until it rises five or six inches above the corn. 
Stir it thoroughly ; and carefully remove all that swims on the 
surface. After it has remained half an hour in the preparation, 
throw the wheat into a basket that will allow the water to 
escape, but not the grain. It ought then to be immediately 
washed in rain, or pure water, which will prevent any risk of 
its injuring the germ; and afterwards the seed ought to be 
dried before it is sown. It may be preserved in this shape for 
months. 
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* In regard to the use of copperas in England, it appears 
that Mr Toons Butler of Killimarsh in Derbyshire, dissolves 
two pounds of blue copperas in as much chamber-lye as will 
wet twelve bushels of wheat ; and, after soaking, dries the wheat 
in quicklime. ’ * 

he only notice of the Barberry is in these words. ‘* As to 
the barberry bush occasioning inildew; if that fact were admit- 
ted, which is much controverted, still it only proves that the 
disease may be propagated from one plant to another, but to a 
limited extent; and that a whole field cannot be infected with 
the disease, unless it is in the seed, or the root.’ 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Account of an Extensive Experiment with Burnt Clay, or Subsoit, 
for Turnips, by Messrs Bogue and Walker, at Snowdon, ia 
East Lothian. 


Sir, 


Tue attention of agriculturists has been much excited of 
late, by the flattering reports in the public newspapers, as well 
as in the last Number of your Magazine, of the remarkable va- 
lue of burnt clay, as a manure. 

But as the pretty confident expectations of some sanguine im- 
provers have lately been much disappointed in regard to the va~ 
lue of Fiorin, notwithstanding the many and confident asser- 
tions of its superior excellence, by those who first brought it 
into public notice; it may probably require the experience of 
several years, with a narrative of various well attested facts, from 
different parts of the country, executed under all the varieties 
of soil and climate, before the process of burning clay for ma- 
nure can be recommended with confidence, as a valuable int- 
provement, and of general applicability. 

With this view of the question, I send you the following 
short communication, which, if you consider it as worthy of 
notice, may be inserted in a spare corner of your useful Publi- 
cation. 

Your readers are already aware, that Mr Bogue of Linplum 
intended to begin clay-burning this season, (See last No. p. 137.) 
Labourers acquainted with the business were accordingly brought 
from the west of Scotland, and operations commenced upon the 
farm of Snowdon, as early in the season as the weather would 
permit. The farm of Snowdon, of very great extent, is occu- 
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pied by Messrs Walker and Bogue in copartnership, and the 
part of it which is cultivated, is almost the highest arable land in 
the county, lying close up to the Lammermuir-hills. The field 
in which the operations are carrying on, is generally of a very 
inferior quality, the surface being composed principally of peat 
earth, to the depth of from six to eight inches; and it is nearly 
in a state of nature. The subsoil is whitish, or pale yellow, and 
appears to be a mixture of clay and sand, the sand rather pre- 
dominating; and it contains a considerable quantity of the roots 
of such aquatic plants as had grown on the surface. 

The labourers employed have contracted to burn two thou 
sand double cartloads, at two shillings per load; each load will 
contain sbout a cubic yard. As it was impossible to have the 
whole of that quantity ready in time for the turnip-crop, the 
kilns at present burning, are, it is believed, intended to be ap 
plied to jund to be sown with rape. ' 

When the business commenced, the first thing done was, to 
dig up with a spade, a sufficient quantity of the surface or peaty 
substance, to form the walls of the kiln, which are built accord- 
ing to the size that may be wanted. A part of the surface is 
also dug and laid up, in separate spadctils, to dry, to be after- 
wards mixed with the subsoil, with a view both to the saving of 
fuel, and to accelerate the process of ignition. Afier this, the 
subsoil is dug up, and likewise laid into separate spadefuls to 
dry, when it is carried forward to the burning kiln, and Jaid 
on as oceasion may require. 

When the kilns are burnt out, the ashes are still paler than 
the original materials; and are generally in a powdery state, or 
easily rendered so, by a slight stroke with the shovel, either 
when filling into the cart, or when they are spreading upon the 
ground. 

All the turnip sown upon the farm of Snowdon since the kilns 
were ready, have been dressed with ashes in addition to both 
dung and lime, with the exception of five or six drills, in three 
or.four several places, in different ficlds, so that the value of the . 
ashes may be accurately ascertained, 

On the 19th of the present month, the earliest sown turnip, 
dressed with ashes, at the rate of twenty-five double cartloads 
per acre, had been thinned out for several days, as well as five 
experimental drills adjoining, all of which had been sown on 
the same day. The whole crop looked very promising. But 
the difference in favour of the ashes was, and is, I understand, 
to this day, most extraordinary, 

Perhaps that difference cannot be more intelligibly expressed 
in words at present, than to say, that all the field where the 
ashes have been applied, appears to have been copiously manut- 
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ed with the richest dung; while the five experimental drills, 
without ashes, looked as if they had been sown without any 
dung whatever. 

In the next earliest sown field, six drills were left without 
ashes. On the day before mentioned, the young crop was nearly 
ready for being singled out, when the want of the ashes on these 
six drills was as evident as in the five drills on the other field. 
As the other fields were later in being sown, the plants were not 
sufficiently brairded to point out the driils that want the ashes. 
But from what has been stated, it is pretty evident, that the 
prospect of success is highly flattering. 

It is probable some of your readers may think, that it would 
have been just as well had nothing been said upon this subject, 
till the crop had come to maturity, when the result might have 
been fairly ascertained, and then reported. But as that may 
form the subject of another communication, when it is hoped 
the conclusion will fully justify present appearances, it may, in 
the mean time, afford satisfaction to some to learn, that a prac- 
tice, about which so much has been said of late, and which, to 
others, promises to introduce something like a new era into the 
art of agriculture, has at least been taken up by an agriculturist, 
(viz. Mr Bogue, who has commenced the process upon his farm 
of Linplum, where both the soil and climate are very different 
from those of the above farm of Snowdon), who appears deter- 
mined to give it every advantage of a fair and extensive trial. 

I owe some apology, perhaps, to the gentlemen whose names 
T have taken the liberty of introducing into this paper. Bat 
while I hope they will have the kindness to excuse me, I have 
no hesitation in stating to your readers, that any farmer who 
wishes to see, not only the process of Clay-burning, but like 
wise the formation of Meadowbank Middens, by visiting the 
farm of Snowdon, at the proper season, will have an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing that operation, carried into the most Auccessful 
practice, and to an extent, perhaps, hardly to be seen any where 
ese in the kingdom. With best wishes for the success of your 
valuable Work, Lam, &c. 

Fenton, 22d July 1815. Rozert Hore. 


SS 


YO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Thrashing Mill, worked by Water Sixty Feet lower than its 
; vwn Site. 


Sir, Crowhill, near Dunbar, July 20th, 1815. 
Ir has been recommended to me, to bring under your 
notice a thrashing-mill, driven by water, whiclr f have lately 
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erected on my farm, as the circumstances seemed at first sight 
to preclude the application of a water power, and may suggest 
to some of your readers the means of obtaining such a power, 
where at present it is deemed impracticable. 

I entered to this farm in 1812. The steading stands on a 
rising ground, about ninety feet above the bed of Thorntonloch 
Burn, which passes it at a short distance. In the court of of- 
fices there was a thrashing-mill driven by horse power. I wish- 
ed a water power, and was advised to erect a thrashing-mill at 
the bottom of the bank, where water could be obtained; but 
the constant and heavy expense of carting the straw, made me 
averse from this plan ; and I set myself to consider, whether, by 
any mode, the mill, retaining its present situation, could be 
driven by water. 

By erecting a damhead in a higher part of the burn, and cut: 
ting a lead for the water along the banks for a considerable dis- 
tance, I brought the water to a point of the bank about sixty 
feet lower than my thrashing-mill, and here I erected a water- 
wheel. ‘This wheel, besides being sixty feet lower, was about 
eighty yards distant from the thrashing-mill, and it was neces- 
sary to communicate the motion front the one to the other. - For 
this purpose, I formed a covered way along the bank, from 
the wheel to the mill. ‘The wheel was made to move an upright 
shaft, and this shaft again to move certain inclined shafts, con- 
tinued up the bank, along the covered way, till they communi- 
cate with the mill;.and, in this way, the water-wheel, though 
nearly sixty feet lower, and eighty yards distant; drives my 
thrashing-mill. 

The undertaking was attended with some difficulty, and con- 
siderable expense, but the mill answers entirely to my wish ; and 
the annual saving affords a liberal return for my outlay. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuos, Siig. * 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Clay-burning not a new Practice. 
“* Each rising art by just gradation moves : 
« Toil builds on toil; and age on age improves. "—Contins, 
Sir, 
Tut practice of burning clay into ashes, for manure, 
seems to have existed at a more remote period than some peo 


* This seems to have been a very spirited undertaking ; and we 
shall be obliged to Mr Sligh, if he will favour us with a detail of 
particulars.—Con. 
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ple are aware of. I have often heard it stated, by some respect- 
able old men, that clay was burnt many years ago at Moubod- 
do, in this county, for the purpose of top-dressing lea ; and it 
is said to have produced very beneficial effects. But this is now 
so much involved in obscurity, that no satisfactory account can 
be got as to the method of burning, or the reason of its bei 

relinquished. The following extract, taken from a small Agri- 
cultural Treatise, * published nearly a century ago, also affords 
ound to conclude, that the burning of clay tor manure had 
een practised in England, and held in no small estimation 
there, even at that distant period. ‘ Burnt Clay: With three 
or four picks of a mattock, the whole Ant hill will come out: 
A few wheel-barrowfuls of this earth may be easily fired with 
the help of a little brushwood or sticks ; but care must be taken 
that vent is not given to the fire, which is done by throwing 
earth on where the smoke comes through ; so you may increase 
it into a round body in the summer time, till as big as you 
please. When you have fired about three loads, you may put 
on your clay, a little at a time, with the shovel, and the fire by 
degrees will bring the clay into an ash or powder; which cer- 
tainly is a most excellent dressing for any grain or grass. A- 
bout forty bushels, sown on an acre by the hand, out of the 
seed-cot, and harrowed in with barley and grass-seeds, does 
vast service. I had it burnt for a halfpenny a heaped single 
bushel. Others get six or eight loads of clay cut into spits, a 
bout as thick as a brick ; let it be pretty well dried in the sun; 
and having made a heap of furze-faggot, billets, coal, or other 
combustibles, laid one upon‘another, about as big as a little 
bonfire, in a pyramidal form, bring the spits of clay, and lay 
them round the same, two or three spits thick, leaving only 
room to put in the fire; and then light the same. The clay, 
by the innate hea: of the wood, &c. within, will soon take fire ; 
and as it advances outwards, still lay on more spits of clay, 
placing them in such an order, so that the fire may be pent up 
within the heap, and never suffered to go out; for if you do 
that, your labour will be lost, and you must begin again. Af- 
ter you have burnt up your six or eight loads of clay, which is 
a little dry, the heat which is within will be so great as that it 
will fire any thing; and then you may lay on the clay green as 
it is dug out of the pit, being always watchful to keep a new 
addition of it, laying on one after another; but not too fast 
neither, lest you smother the fire, and put it out that way: This 
you may enlarge, and spread out at the feet as the heap swells ; 





* The Practical Farmer, or the Hertfordshire Husbandmar. 
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and if occasion be, there may be stages of boards laid, on which 
the men may stand who place the spits of clay. ‘This being, 
done, and the fire kept constantly in, and watched night aa 
day, you will soon have as large a heap as you please for the 
improvement of Jand ; for the larger the heap grows, the easier 
it is to burn the clay.- ‘This is a most cheap dressing, and not 
only agrees with all sorts of land and situations ; but-also, laid 
about the roots of young or old fruit trees pretty thick, en- 
larges, multiplies, and accelerates their frait; and ts proper to 
sow with kitchen-garden ware.’ 

If you consider these remarks entitled to a place in your 
Publication, the insertion of them will oblige your, &c. 

Kincardineshire, June 1815. LG. FB. 


_- 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Essay on the. Origin, Progress, and Results of Statistical 
Inquiries in Ireland. 


Tue natural history and topography of Ireland, before the 
reign of King James the First, were but littleknown, Ptolemy’s 
Tables, and Maginus’s Commentaries, threw little more light 
on this dark subject than the reveries of their predecessors Stra- 
bo, Solinus, and Mela; who, according to the learned. and in- 
genious author of the Irish Historical Library, bad but some 
imperfect seraps of tales of the_ barbarous customs and manners 
of the old Irish, brought to them from afar ; and they drew up 
the representation at full length, in a more’ ugly and frightful 
dress than they had received it. . 

Giraldus Cambrensis, indeed, who was sent into this island 
by King Henry the Second, im attendance of his son John, col- _ 
lected materials for his Zipography and Itinerary of Ireland, 
which i.e sometimes called * De .i/erabilihu& Hibernia.’ 

‘This. work. was originally written in Latin ; and the author of 
it tells us, in the catalogue of his works, that ‘it was read out 
* at Oxford for: three whole days,.in public. assembly of the 
© Clergy.’ 

It was translated into English by one James Walsh, an Irish- 
man, (Vid. Athen. Oxon. Tom, I..Col. 157.) who studied in Hart- 
Hall at Oxford, in the year 1572; about which time another 
translation was made of it by R. Hooker. In the Irish His- 
torical Library, we also learn, that a very learned person, Mr 
John Lyneh, titular Archdeacon of Tuam, wrote a refutation of 
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this work, which he published under the title of Cambrensis E- 
versus, in which he accuses the author of maliciously destroying 
many of the old Irish annals, of which he had the perusal. To- 
wards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and on the accession 
of King James the V'irst, some very diligent inquiries were made 
into the state of Ireland, with a view to its subsequent improve- 
ment ; and among these inquirers, were Edmund Spenser and 
Mr James Usher, the former chief secretary to Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilmot, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and the latter after- 
wards Archbishop of Armagh,—a poet and divine whose names 
will descend to posterity as bright and shining ornaments of the 
Irish nation. 

Spenser published his ‘ View of Ireland,’ in a dialogue be- 
tween Eudoxius and Irenaeus, in 1600; and dedicated it to 
King James the First. O’Flaherty, author of the work called 
Ogygia (par. 3. cap. 77.), occupied a considerable part of that 
work in refuting the errors of Spenser ; and, after some virulent 
reflections on the poet’s presumption in attempting to trace the 
origin of some old Irish families to England and Wales, con- 
cludes with the following exclamations. 

En poeta in domesticis peritiam ! 
En politici in historiis pueritiam ! 
Ut cum Cicerone ad pueros relegem 
Anteactis gentis sue temporibus 
Adeo peregrinum. 

Father Walsh makes this observation on Spenser’s View of 
Ireland. ‘ He pursues in this work his political main design, which 
tas to prescribe ways and means to reduce Ireland ; a design well 
becoming him as Secretary to Queen Elizabeth's deputy. In this 
work none could surpass him: none could except against him, 
save only those who would not be reduced.’ So jealous have been 
the Irish people of all inquiries into their condition—so hostile 
to every attempt to improve it—that they have uniformly op- 
posed all the efforts which have been made in this way; and 
never failed to misinterpret the motives, and condemn the opi- 
nions, of those wise and benevolent persons, whether English- 
men, or natives of their own soil, who have endeavoured to point 
out their errors, and lead them into a state of civilization, in- 
dustry, and wealth. 

One of the Fathers of this old school was Con Baccagh O’- 
Neil, who (as we are told by Speed,) ‘ cursed all his posterity 
* that would learn the English language, sow wheat, or build stone- 
* wall houses.’ 

In this spirit, Richard Stanihurst, who was the uncle of the 
telebrated Archbishop Usher, and son of the Speaker of the 

VOL. XVI. NO. 63, X , 
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Irish House of Commons, had lipsed into the popular religion 
and party of the country, and attacked the work of Cambresis, 
in an Appendix to his four books of Irish history, which has been 
called Cambrensis Vapulans, as Lynche’s book had been called 
* Cambrensis Eversus.’ He published this work with severe 
notes annexed to it. Bishop Nicholson says that it must be 
confessed, that with some exceptions, Stanihurst has left us va- 
luable documents concerning the manners aud language of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, the strength and traffic of their chief 
cities, the antiquity and achievements of their nobility, &c. 
One of the controversies of Stanihurst with Cambrensis, was on 
the question of the nature of the darnacle, whether it be fish or 
flesh. He concludes it to be neither, but of the same tribe of 
avimals with butterflies and caterpillars. 

In the year 1606, Mr Camden being about to publish a new 
edition of his Britannia, requested Mr James Usher (afterwards. 
Lord Primate of Ireland) to furnish him with a description of 
the city of Dublin, which in these times would have been called 
a Statistical Survey of it. Mr Usher complied with this request ; 
and his communication was inserted verbatim in Camden’s work, 
with a just acknowledgment of the benefaction. ‘Thus do we 
find, that one of the earliest publications of this eminent di- 
vine, was an effort to throw light on the history of his native 


t editions of Camden’s work, published in the 
years 1695 and 1721, we find, in the form of an Appendix, an 
interesting topographical description of Ireland, especially ip 
the last of these editions, which is enriched by the notes of Sir 
Richard Cox, author of the Hibernia Anglicana. 

This description of kreland consists of forty-four folio pages ; 
the matter being arranged under the following heads, viz.— 
British Ocean.—Ireland.—Government.— Division. 

Provinces. Mononia.— Desmonia.— Lagenia.— Conacia.— 
Ultonia. 

Ancient and Modern Customs. 

We have here all the ancient names of places and people 
Which occur in Ptolemy and other ancient geographers explain- 
ed to us, as the author of the Irish Historieak Library observes, 
with a masterly judgment ; the modern state of the five provin- 
ces (Meath being reckoned one) drawn in lively colours, though 
in miniature ; the most ancient customs of the country, as To 
presented by Strabo and Solinus; those of the middle age as 
represented by Giraldus Cambrensis ; and of Camden’s own 
time, as brought in to him by his cotemporaries. In this last 
particular, he acknowledges his obligations to John Good, 4 
Ktoman Catholic priest, who, after receiving his education ip 
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Oxford, taught a school at Limerick in the year 1566, whose 
eontribution, like that of Archbishop Usher, he transcribed ver- 
batim into his work. — . 

The whole of this performance, however, is severely reflected 
on by O'Flaherty, in his Ogygia, who makes this bitter obser- 
vation on it. 

Perlustras Anglos oculis, Camidene, duobus, 

Uno oculo Scoios, Cactis Hibernigenas. 
The author of this epigram, however, follows Camden, in 
giving his native country Plutarch’s name of Ogygia; if opposi- 
tion to the Swedish antiquary J. Peringskiold, (Amnnot. in vit. 
Theod. R. p. 311, 312), who had undertaken to demonstrate 
that Sweden is the true Ogygia. 

Mr O'Flaherty pretends to ascertain the age of all the chief 
lakes and rivers, as well as the succession of Kings in Ireland— 
and points out the several remains of the Damnani, Belge, 
Picts, &c.—the idolatry of the Gentile ‘natives in their worship 
of Kermand Kelstach. at Clogher, Cromderibb—theit opinions 
on the Sedhe or Fairies—their use of Coraghs or leathetn boats; 
their ancient arms and way of fighting. This work was published 
in 4to, at London, in 1685«~and. has been noticed here, contrary 
to chronological order, on account of the observations on Cam- 
den’s work, to be found in it, When the first edition of Cam- 
den’s work appeared, Ireland was in a wretched state indeed— 
harassed by repeated rebellions. Agriculture was at the very 
lowest ebb; and the miserable population subsisted chiefly on ani- 
mal food and milk. The country abounded in woods, lakes and 
marshes, which rendered it peculiarly unwholesome to English 
soldiers and settlers. And such was the obstinacy of the Irish, 
that in the last ten years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the ‘reduic- 
tion of this island is said to have cost the British nation near 
three millions and an half; an enormous sum of money, when 
it is taken into consideration that in those days the ordinary te- 
venue of the English Crown fell short of half a million yearly. 

On the accession of King James the First, great attention was 
paid by the English govertiment to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Irish people. Instructed by the compilations of 
Spenser and Camden, and the féw other writers who called the 
attention of the British public to a consideration of the existing 
state of this cowntry,; with a view to its future improvement, Sir 
George Carew and Sir Arthur Chichester had appointed She- 
riffs-to the several dounties ; and itinerant eee 
their circuits with regularity, administered strict a inplertial 
justice to all descriptions of people in the country. We are in- 
formed, however, by Mr Gordon, the Rector of Killegny, in 
his history of Ireland, that 7 wise and benevolent measures 
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were nearly frustrated by the restless spirit of the Romish clergy, 
who * arraigned the civil administration, reviewed causes de~ 
* termined in the King’s Courts, and commanded the people, 
* under the pain of eternal perdition, to obey the decisions of 
* their Spiritual Courts, and not those of the Civil Law.’~ 
Spenser tells us, in his View of Ireland, page 76—that Sir John 
Perrot had, in his government, in vain endeavoured to subdue 
this spirit in the Irish, not only by mildness and concession, 
but even by treading down and disgracing all the English, and 
setting up the Irish all that he cophl—theveby vainly thinking 
to make them more tractable. 

- In the year 1608, the rebellion of O’Dogherty threw the ba- 
rony of Innisowen, in the county of Donegal, into the hands 
of King James the First, and by the conspiracies and rebellions 
in the latter end of his predecessor’s reign, and the commence- 
ment of his own, tracts of land, containing about five hundred 
thousand Irish acres, were forfeited to the Crown, in the six 
northern counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry, Ar- 
magh and Donegal. 

nstructed by the errors of former colonizers, and advised by 
men of integrity and judgment, the King proceeded in a scheme 
of plantation, which happily for Ireland was his favourite ob- ~ 
ject—and in which he proceeded with such caution and activity, 
that though failures and mistakes occurred in many instances, 
(particularly in the lands granted to the London Companies), 
the effects of it on the prosperity of Ulster, have been great and 
permanent. . 

Seldom had such an opportunity of colonizing any country 
occurred, as that which this Monarch seemed so capable of ma- 
naging with the happiest effects. The lands at his' disposal on 
this occasion, were not confined to Ulster—sixty thousand acres 
had also been forfeited to the Crown, between the rivers Ovoca 
and Slaney, of which sixteen thousand five hundred wére des 
tined for an English colony, and the rest for the natives, on the 
same terms as such persons held their lands in Ulster. 

‘In like manner three hundred and eighty-five thousand acres 
in the King’s and Queen’s Counties, Leitrimn, Longford, and 
Westmeath, were allotted for distribution. ‘This golden oppor- 
tunity of introducing agriculture, trade, religion and industry 
into this island, was embraced with avidity by James, who, not- 
withstanding his errors and faults, poesessed more sagacity than 
histerians are willing to grant him, and whose plans of coloniz- 
ing, and civilizing Ireland at this time, were rendered abortive 
only by the weakness arid misfortunes of his unhappy successor. 

( To be continued. ) 
+", We give this paper as the first of a series of communi- 
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cations, which we have reason to expect on the past and present 
state of the agriculture and rural economy of Ireland, now a 
subject of prominent interest to the whole of the United King- 
dom ;—and, while we hope to bring to the knowledge of our 
readers on this side the Channel, all that is truly valuable in the 
rural practices of Ireland, in which they may probably find 
much that deserves to be imitated here, it is not to be doubted 
that our Irish brethren will be amply remunerated by the infor- 
mation they will find in our pages, concerning the best practices 
of British Agriculture, with early notices of every useful inven- 
tion and discovery in the art.—Con. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Landlord not obliged to rebuild to a Tenant Farm- Houses con- 
sumed by Accidental Fire. 
Sir, 

Ir has been very generally understood, I believe, that, 
by the law of Scotland, a landlord was obliged to rebuild farm- 
houses of every kind destroyed by accidental fire ; and in some 
parts of your Magazine, the clause in several recent leases, 
which takes a tenant bound to insure these houses, is complain- 
ed of as imposing an obligation, from which the common law 
has relieved him, It will therefore be proper to make your 
readers acquainted with a very late judgement of the House of 
Lords, by which this question seems to be set to rest. After a 
great deal of procedure, first before the Sheriff, and afterwards 
before the Court of Session, by both of whieh Courts interlo- 
cutors were pronounced in favour of the tenant; the Court of 
the last resort has decided, that a landiord is not obliged to re- 
build; and the decisions of the Courts below, to that effect, 
have been reversed accordingly. 

The parties in this cause were William Bayes Esq. of New- 
miln, in the county of Fife, and Mr John Walker tenant of 
that farm. In March 1806, Mr Walker’s dwelling-house was 
totally consumed by fire, proceeding from some accident that 
has never been distinctly ascertained. Negligence, indeed, was 
alleged on the part of the landlord; but it was proved that the 
tenant’s loss in household furniture, &c. was considerable, and 
that he had made every exertion to arrest the progress of the 
fire. At any rate, the judgement of the House of Lords, 
which is in the following terms, expressly excludes the question 
of culpable negligence, and appears to rest solely on the gene 
Fal principles of law. 
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* Die Luna, 3° Julij \815.—The Lords Spiritual and Tem, 
poral, in Parliament assembled, Find, that the respondent 
[the tenant] by his petition to the Sheriff-depute of Fifeshire, 
required that it might be found that the appellant. [thé land. 
lord} was liable to rebuild the dwelling-house on the farm . 
of Newmiln, and to. put it in the situation in which it wag 
before the fire, in the proceedings mentioned ; and that the 
appellant might be decerned immediately to do so; and, fail- 
‘ing of his so doing, to grant warrant to the respondent to re- 
build and repair the said house, and to find the appellant lia. 
ble to the expense thereof, and to allow the respondent to re- 
tain his rent until the said expenses should be paid: And the 
Lords are of opinion, and Find, that the appellant is not li- 
able to rebuild the said dwelling-house, as prayed by the said 
petition, supposing there was no culpable negligence on the 
part of the respondent; And therefore, and inasmuch as ho 
other relief is sought by the said petition, the Lords find, 
that it is not necessary for them to consider, whether there 
was or was riot evidence of culpable negligence on the part of 
the respondent, sufficient to subject him in the expense of re- 
¢ building the said house. And it is therefore Ordered and Ad- 
¢ judged, that the several interlocutors of the Sheriff-depute of 
* Fife, and the several otter interlocutors complained of in the 
* said appeal, be, and the same are hereby reversed ; and that 
* the defender be assoilzied in the process before the Sheriff; 
¢ without prejudice to the question, whether there was culpa- 
€ ble negligence in the respondent; and without prejudice to 
$ any question, whether the respondent is entitled to any o- 
* ther relief than the relief prayed in his said petition to the 
* Sheriff-depute of Fifeshire. ’ 

By this decision, the question of relief between the parties is 
left untouched ; and it remains for consideration, whether 
landlord has any claim upon a tenant for rebuilding houses der 
stroyed by accidental fire; and whether, if he has not, a te- 
nant js entitled to claim relief from his landlord by xn abate- 
ment.of rent or otherwise. -Qne thing only is made clear by 
this judgement,—a tenant cannot, as has heen hitherto unders 
stood, oblige his landlord to rebuild faym-houses so destroyed. 

With regard. to the first alternative, there is reason to be- 
lieve that a tenant would not be compelled to rebuild, unless he 
was chargeable with culpable negligence; for the words are, 
¢ culpgble negligence on the part of the respondent, syfficient tg 
subject him in the expensg of rebuilding the said house.’ On 
the other hand, the last part of the judgment would seem te 
admit that some other mode of relief might be competent to the 
tenant. 
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Without inquiring about the law of the case, which must 
now be held as fixed, or the principle upon which opposite de- 
cisions have been formerly pronounced, this judgment seems 
perfectly just and equitable in itself. {t would be easy, indeed, 
to point out instances in which a tenant must be seriously injured 
by an accident which his utmost precautions perhaps had viet 
to prevent, whatever other mode of relief may lie open to him 
But it is no less evident, that a landlord, having entrusted the 
charge of his property to another person, over whose due vigi- 
lance, and that of his servants, he can have no controul, ola 
be called upon for an outlay of money which not even his inte- 
rest as an unlimited proprietor, and far less as an heir of en- 
tail, would justify him in incurring. Though no negligence 
were imputed to the tenant, a landiord might justly complain 
if he was obliged to substitute new buildings for such as were 
perhaps fast wearing to decay, and which, at the end of the 
current lease, it might suit his plans to remove altogether. In 
the case of an heir of entail, the hardships of such an obliga- 
tion must be sufficiently obvious. But the question of negli- 
gence is one upon which it seems almost impossible to decide, 
with any great degree of certainty; and, though there be not 
the least reason to suspect design, or even gross negligence, it 
may not: be uncharitable to suspect some degree of indifference 
on the part of a tenant, in preserving a subject, for the loss of 
which he would not be accountable, bat might in some instan- 
ces be even a gainer by its destruction. 

But it will be asked, with reason, what is a tenant te do with 
a tillage farm without houses? By the law of Scotland he is 
not entitled to carry his produce, in its raw state, even for a 
time, to a contiguous farm belonging to a different proprietor ; 
and, if he were, there are few cases in which this would be 
practicable. (See Farmer’s Magazine, No. LXI. p. 57.) Suit- 
able buildings, therefore, are not less indispensable to the pro- 
fitable management of such a farm, than the most necessary la- 
bourers and implements. An abatement of rent seems hardly 
applicable to such a case. Unless some arrangement can be 
enforced for erecting the necessary buildings, there seems no o- 
ther alternative than to put an-end to the lease at once. If this 
should be the consequence, the loss which the tenant would suf- 
fer might be still more grievous than that of the landlord, in 
the view given of his case. 

In this state of uncertainty, it is still more than ever a mat- 
ter of prudence and expediency to have recourse to an insurance 
against losses by fire. ‘The landlord, according to this judge- 
ment, is not indeed obliged to rebuild; but there is no reason 
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to expect that he could compel the tenant to do so, unless cul- 
pable negligence was proved against him. ‘The tenant, on the 
-other hand, though he may not be obliged to. rebuild, must 
suffer much inconvenience in the mean time; and the nature 
and extent of his relief from the landlord are questions still o- 
pen-for discussion. In these circumstances, and without in any 
degree taking for granted the liability of the tenant to rebuild, 
it is clearly his interest to provide for the worst; and the means 
are fortunately much less expensive than the litigation that would 
be required to settle the question of relief; which, after all, 
might be altogether inadequate. Both parties have thus power- 
ful inducements for effecting insurance, and ought to bear such 
@ proportion of the expense as shall correspond with their re- 
spective interests in the subjects. No lease can hereafter be con- 
sidered complete, that does not contain the necessary covenants 
for this pu lam, &c. 
28th July, 1815. P.S, 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Account of the Hicutanp Society of Scotland, * 


Tus very numerous and respectable Association, among its 
other labours, has published three volumes of Prize Essays and 
Transactions, bearing date respectively in 1799, 1803, and 1807; 
and a fourth volume is now in the Press. A very satisfactory 
account of tie Institution and Proceedings of this Society has 
been presented in these to the public, from the pen of Henry 

- Mackenzie Esq. one of the Directors. If these volumes were 
in the possession of a}l who read this work, no other account of 

‘ the Highland Society would be required; but that which is here 

‘ presented is of necessity more condensed ; and has also been ar- 
ranged on a different plan. It embraces, I. The Original Ob- 
jeets and Establishment of the Society; II. Its Progress in Use- 
fulness and Influence ; and, 111. A View of its Transactions and 
their Effects. 

I. The reader may form some idea of the Original Objects 
and Establishment of this’ Society from the following short ac- 

-gount of both. 


* A gentleman well acquainted with the proceedings of this So- 

’ ciety has favoured us with some remarks on this communication, the 

substance of which we shall subjoin as notes at the passages to which 
‘they refer.—.Con. 
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No part of Great Britain stood more in need of a patriotic 
Society of Gentlemen (able and willing to promote the interests 
of a country remote and unimproved) than the Highlands of 
Scotland. The general introduction of Sheep-stocks, had so 
entirely altered the system of husbandry, that strangers who 
had experience in sheep-farms, possessed great advantages over 
the farmers of the country ; and little occasion occurring for the 
labours to which the lower classes of the inhabitants were ac- 
customed, a considerable degree of dissatisfaction spread, and 
emigration was the consequence. 

To prevent the threatened desolation of the country, was no 
easy undertaking. The want of commerce, intercourse and ca- 
pital, —the difficulty of introducing, or even concerting new and 
useful modes of occupation and subsistence for the inhabitants, 
—and the vast extent of influence and exertion which appeared 
necessary for the purpose, very naturally suggested the idea of 
a Highland Society. Such an Association might possibly do 
something for that remote part of the kingdom, apparently be- 
yond the power of individuals. r 

At a meeting of Gentlemen connected with, or natives of, the 
Highlands, this idea was mentioned at Edinburgh, in the year 
1784; and being deliberately submitted to a subsequent meet- 
ing, convened there for the purpose, it was cordially approved, 
and a Society was constituted. The members increasing in a 
short time, and a Committee having drawn up a Statement of 
the proper Objects and Regulations, these were finally adopted 
on the \ ith January 1785.- 

The objects of the Society at first were thee, viz, Ist, To 
inquire into the state of the Highlands and Isles, and the con- 
dition of their inhabitants. 

2d, To consider of the means of their improvement, by e- 
stablishing towns and villages,—by opening the communication 
by means of roads and bridges,—and by promoting agviculiure, 
the fisheries, manufactures and useful trades. 

3d, The preservation of the language of the Highlands, and, 
as far as possible, of the poetry and music, was considered an 

object deserving of the Society’s attention. / 
‘In order to answer these purposes, a set of Regulations was 
prepared, as above mentioned. Every ordinary member was to 
pay one guinea ae to the fund, and half a crown towards 
incidental expenses and small salaries; in lieu of which annual 
payment, the Society now accepts of 12 guineas as a life con- 
tribution. The Society was to meet twice a year, in January, 
arti in June, and at the former meeting to elect a President, 
foyr Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and Secretary ; and a Com- 
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mittee of 30 ordinary members, residing at Edinburgh, with ten 
others, Noblemen or Gentlemen of property, oecasionally re- 
siding there, for the purpose of managing the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Society, under the sanction and controul of its ge- 
neral meetings : This Committee, whose labours have contri- 
buted very mueh to the eredit of the Association, was to keep 
a record of its proceedings, and to be open to auy member who 
should be disposed to witness them. Honorary members were 
to pay no contribution, and to have no vote in the Society’s 
meetings, 

A Royal Charter was obtained in 1787, with a view to give 
stability to the Society: And for the purpose of enabling them 
to proceed with effect, a grant of $000/. out of the money paid 
on the restoring of the forfeited estates, was conferred on them 
by Parliament, the interest to be applied to the purposes of the 
Association. 

Thus constituted, the Highland Society possessed various ad- 
vantages. ‘The management of their ordinary business was en- 
trusted to able hands ; and the members residing in Edinburgh, 
had frequent and easy access to meet: ‘They were able also to 
procure correct and extensive information from any part of 
Seotland ; and they had it in their power to obtain the support 
of men of high rank and influence, which gave them access to 
the Government and the Legislature. 

Tlie late Duke of Argyle was elected the first: President in 
1785; and the Vice-Presidents of that year were, the Earl of 
Moray, the Lord Advocate for the time, now Sis Islay Camp- 
bell, the late Sir James Grane of Grant, and the late Mr Mac- 
donald of Clanronald. 

if. With respcet to its progress in Usefirlness and Influence, 
—this will best appear by considering the gradual increase of 
the namber of Members,—of the fuuds of the Society,—and of 
the objects of their attention. At the time of their formation in 
1785, the number of members was about 100; and when the 
Royal Charter was obtained in 1787; they had increased to a- 
bout $50. The applications for admission then, and after the 
Parliamentary grant in 1789, had- become so numerous, that 
when the first volume of Essays and Transactions was publish- 
ed in 1799 (only 14 years after their formation) the Society con- 
tained 496 members. That publication, attracting more atten- 
tion, and discovering bettar the good policy and respectability 
of the institution, the number of members in 1803, when their 
second volume appeared, was 726. The third volume came out 
in 1807; and then the Society consisted of no less than 925 
members; among whom appeared the name of his Royal High- 





. 
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ness the Duke of Sussex, and of nearly sixty of the Nobility 
connected with. Scotland, besides a great number of the most 
distinguished persons and characters of which that country could 
boast. The number of members has continued on the increase 
since; and the list of them, as they stood in January 1815, a- 
mounts to 1116, : - 

The annual funds of the Society increasing with the number 
of its members, in consequence of yearly contributions of one 

inea from each, the prudence and economy of the managers 
fae —— in forming a permanent stock ; and the revenue 
arising from both of these sources, being further augmented by 
the liberality of Government in the grant above mentioned, and 
in a subsequent grant of 800/. a year, with some deductions, tor 
ten years,—the Society is now enabled to extend its. patronage 
and influence to every part of Scotland, and toa greater number 
of objects than were at first contemplated. It is no longer strict- 
ly a Elighland Society, though it continues to give particular 
attention to the Highlands and Isles, as the least improved part 
of the country. It may now be considered as a general society 
for the benefit of Scotland at large. 

In this extensive character, it has not interfered with other 
associations; the objects which it embraces being different from 
those of the senior institution of the Board of Trustees for Fish~ 
eries, Manufactures and Improvements ; and also, in some re- 
spects, from those of the junior institution of the Board of A- 

riculture, whose sphere of exertion extends over the whole of 
Great Britain.. With equal. propriety, the Highland Society 
left to the Association for the Improvement of British Wool 
whatever concerned that object, when this latter Society was 
in action, and resumed the subject when it ceased. 

It would by no means accord with the facts which appear in 
the history of the Highland Society's Transactions, to view this 
Institution as merely intended to stimulate, by due notices and 
premiums, the labours and industry of others—directing them 
into the most proper and useful course by means of practical 
or callahional publications. This is indeed one prominent 
feature in its character. But whether their country stood in 
need of information, example, or encouragement ;—whether it 
required a stimulus to exertion for improving its resources,. or 
for maintaining and defending its constitutional privileges and 
internal comforts;—and whether the projected improvements 
were to be effected by land or by water—by counsels, influence, 
or personal exertion—by the united efforts of men of substance, 
or by the countenance of the Government and the Legislature; 
the means of accomplishing what was in view have been found 
and applied by this powerful Association. 
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After all, ishas been censured by able men; and its exertions 
have been considered in some respects defective, in others .«re- 
dundant. * A Society, however, may not be able to accomplish 
all that it wishes for, and must content itself with what it can 
do. The time is now come, when it may perhaps be expedient 
for it to bestow less notice on some branches, and more on o- 
thers ; or to adopt new designs for the public advantage. 

It may be justly doubted whether its third object was judici- 
ously selected. ‘he language of the Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland is considered by many of the most enlightened econo- 
mists as a serious disadvantage to that part of the kingdom ; 
and, notwithstanding the antiquity of the Gaelic, its native e- 
nergy and powers of expression, and the poetry with which it 
abounds, it seens to belong to the province of literature or 
taste, rather than to the legitimate objects of the Highland So- 
ciety. Their efforts in tracing the authenticity of the poems of 
Ossian, have not been attended with such success as to warrant 
the application of more of their funds or labours in that field; 
and the martial music of the Highlanders was a fitter subject of 
patronage for noblemen and gentlemen as individuals, and for 
the commanders of Highland regiments, than for this Associa- 
tion,—which has not been raised in the public esteem by the 


aunual competition of pipers, and the Highland reels, * 


* * The Highland Society of Scotland have never expended one 
shilling on the martial music of the Highlanders, Highland reels, or in 
oa the authenticity of the Poems of Ossian. 

* As to the martial music and Highland dancing, the only com 
cern the Highland Society of Scotland have ever taken in them, is, 
at the request of the Highland Society of London, to name a com 
mittee to superintend the annual competitions. ‘These were original- 
ly instituted by the Highland Society ef London, which pays the 
prizes, and continues the competitions. It would be singular, in- 
deed, if the Highland Society of Scotland should refuse a counte- 
nance to this martial music, which costs nothing, when solicited to 
aff id it by their sister Societv of London, If his Royal Highness 
the Commander in Chief, or the Duke of Wellington, were referred 
to, there are strong reasons for believing, that they are fully con- 
vinced of the utility of such competitions. 

* With respect to the Ossianic Inquiry.—-The Society originally 
took it ep as a matter of curious research, connected with the histo- 
ty, Manners, langaage, and literature of their ancestors. The So- 
ciety never embarked in it as a party, and declined all controversy 
on the subject. It was thought an object not unsuitable for a com- 
mittee of the Society to investigate, as they did it at no expense. 
That Committee submitted the result of its inquiries to the publi 
4s an impastial Report, without argument or opinion. ’ 
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Ploughing matches, we think, may now be almost, if not 
wholly discontinued. The premiums of the Society have at- 
tracted considerable notice, and, in our opinion, were not ex- 
tended too far. But the times are now so altered, and good 
ploughing is understood so well, that the numerous premiums 
given in this way, may soon be turned to some other purpose 
very much to the public advantage. .This will save to the So- 
ciety a considerable sum, and to the country a great deal of 
time that is wasted in attendance on the competitions. * 

In one point essential to the credit of the Highland Society, 
we think they appear to be acting on principles which must ul- 
timately defeat their own good intentions ; and indeed the con- 
sequences begin already to appear. What can be the reason of 
the last year’s insignificanf list of prize essays? The best essay 
which is also approved, should always, in fairness, and even in 
gogd policy, have the whole premium advertised, Less able or 
fortunate authors may have a claim ; but it should not be satis- 
fied at the expense of the most approved writer, by dividing 
the premium into insignificant portions. + 

III. On the subject of the Society’s Transactions, and of their 
effects, it may be observed, that many useful private channels of 
communication were opened from the commencement ot this In- 
stitution; but that in public little was done or attempted for a 
considerable number of years, in pursuit of their first object, 
‘ To inquire into the state of the Highlands and Isles, and into 
‘ the condition of the inhabitants.’ Many of the members in- 
deed possessed the means of obtaining that knowledge personal- 
ly; and there is no doubt that the Saciety availed themselves of 
such information as their members were able to give. Within 
these few years, and subsequent to the publication of the ‘Third 
Volume of their Transactions in 1807, the Socicty have offered 
some.premiums for communications quite suitable to this. objects 
detailing the state of some particular district, and pointing out 
in what manner it could be rendered most valuable and produc- 
tive. These advertisements have been in some instances extend- 
ed to the Border counties; and premiums have been awarded for 


* © The Society has reduced the number of these in their adver- 
tisement of Premiums, 1815, and resolved in future to restrict them 
to districts in a less improved state, and where they are particularly 
called for as useful, by their resident members and agriculturists. 
For several years these ploughing competitions excited great emala 
tion in many parts of Scotland.’ ; 

+ * On this subject, the Society, in its advertisements, intimates, 
that itis * to be at liberty to publish the Essays, or extracts from 
“them, for which the premium, or any part of it, shall be ad- 
“« judged. *” 
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eommunications on the state of districts in Ayr, Wigton and 
Lanarksbires, some of which, it is believed, will appear in the 
Fourth Volume, now at press. It may appear unaccountable, 
that the Society have acted so slowly in their first radical ob- 
ject; but their views and reasons for so doing, it rests with 
themselves, and we hope they are able to explain. 

It was four years, computing from the Society’s establish- 
ment, before they had arranged, in regular order, the distribu- 
tion of their intended premiums. These it was their design to 
divide into two branches,—one for obtaining useful communica- 
~ tions, and the other for encouraging improved practice.: This 

arrangement was viewed by the Society as one of their principal 
departments in business; and in 1789 it was regularly adopted, 
and has been continued with various modifications downwards. 
They very judiciously limited to particular districts the compe 
tition for such premiums as were offered for certain improve. 
ments in land or in live-stock,—intending to circulate these of- 
fers through other districts in subsequent years. 

But, besides this principal department of business, the Society 

has often made successful exertions in promoting other import- 
ant objects. They have recommended and obtained Legisla- 
tive measures for the improvement and prosperity of the king- 
dom: They have stood forth in defence of the Constitution, and 
of the nation, with becoming zeal and effect: ‘They have inter. 
posed their influence and authority in encouraging useful arts 
and improvements of different kinds. 
_ To arrive at a short sketch of their Transactions, we may no« 
tice, 1s¢, Their endeavour to obtain for themselves, and to fur- 
nish to the public, useful information; zd, Their attempts to 
encourage improved practice; 3d, Their exertions for obtaining 
from the Government and aindaaat the support and autho- 
rity necessary for the public advantage ; and, 4th, The Society's 
Miscellaneous ‘Transactions. 

On the first head of useful information, the Society has ob« 
tained and diffused such information, either privately or pub- 
Ndy- In the former way, this Institution has often been useful. 
‘The numerous members have opportunities of learning much 
from each other, and from the records and proceedings of their 
Committee. The Society obtains authentic information, such 
as to form a proper basis for their proceedings, where an indi- 
vidual would fail in the attempt. , f 

The public information, obtained and circulated by this As- 
sociation, is not confined to their Prize Essays and Transac- 
tions. ‘They often give useful hints in their advertisements and 
other communications. The records of their Committee, and 
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their General Meetings, are open to so many, as to be deemed 
ublic sources of information. 

The Prize Essays of the First Volume are on the following 
subjects, viz. Kelp-making,—Linen Manufacture,—Enclosing, 
Green Crops,—Working Horses and Oxen,—Irrigation,— 
Planting,—Crops fit for the Highlands,—Heath-burning,— 
The Fisheries, —Peat Fuel,—Substitute for Coal,—Gaelic Pro- 
nunciation,—and the Great Canal. The Society, in collecting 
and publishing these Essays, were partly occupied 14 years. 

The Second Volume contains Prize Essays on Peat-moss,— 
Composts,—Burning Lime with Peat,—The Cattle and Corn 
ef the Highlands,—Black Cattle, —Corn,—Heath-burning,— 
Manufactures,—Inland Villages,—The Herring,—Dutch I'ish- 
ery,——-The Salmon,-—The Fisheries,--and various improvements. 
This volume appeared after an interval of four years. 

In the Third Volume are contained Prize Essays on the Her- 
ring,—Peat,—Frosted Corn,—Lime Kilns,—Improvement of 
Muir,~—The Grasses,—Irrigation,—Survey of Meadows,—The 
Diseases of Sheep,—-and Sheep Farming in the Highlands :— 
To collect and publish these required other four years. 

It is now the eighth year since the Third Volume was pub- 
lished, and the Fourth is only in the press. This fact seems to 
prove, that the Society has been of late, either less zealous or 
less successful in obtaining Essays worthy of publication, than 
they were in collecting the materials of the two preceding vo- 
lumes. * 

As many of their papers are considered useful, it appears im- 
proper to lock them up from the public for so long a period. 
Why not publish a few of them apart? At any rate, what 
should prevent the Society from publishing a pamphlet yearly, 
immediately after the subjects are determined? In this way, 
these Essays would be less antiquated, when they come under 
the public eye, and the pamphlets of several years might after- 
wards be collected into a volume. + 





* © Materials sufficient for a fourth volume were on hand in 1815, 
but the publication has been delayed, for reasons with which it is un- 
necessary to trouble the public. It is well known to those imme- 
diately concerned, that the delay is not imputable to the Society.’ 

+ ‘ The Society and the Directors are in the practice of publish- 
ing Pamphlets or Reports occasionally, when any thing of material 
interest or importance occurs; and, on the suggestion of Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq., and others of the Directors, they have it now in 
contemplation to publish occasionally something in the way pointed 


out by the writer of this paper, and afterwards collecting them into 
& volume. * : 
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Though it is not to be denied that the Society has displayed 


much judgment in the selection of the subjects above enumerat- 
ed, there are others which have at least an equal claim to their 
notice. There is no Essay on that sort and extent of encourage- 
ment which ought to be held forth to small tenants, in improv- 
ing waste lands in the Highlands; there is none on the con- 
nexion between fishing and farming. The really proper mode of 
occupying Highland Liens on the Mainland is treated only in- 
cidentally under other heads ; the best mode of enclosing, fenc- . 
ing and planting in the Isles, is not considered with sufficient 
wae by itself; the accommodations in buildings, fences, 
eases, and otherways, which tenants should enjoy in the High- 
lands are not discussed ; nor the best way of introducing and 
employing persons accustomed to burn lime,—to erect fences,— 
to drain the vales and hills,—to open quarries of slate and build- 
ing-stones,—to burn heath with skill and advantage, not for its 
destruction but for its improvement,—to form nurseries of fo- 
rest-trees, and to plant with judgment and economy. A coun- 
try, where every improver must send to distant parts for all 
the artificers and implements he requires, must long continue 
in a state-of desolation ; and such is the fate of a great extent 
of the Highlands and Isles. . 

2d, Tlie Society’s attempts to — improved practices, 
have been numerous and respectable. Honorary premiums to 
land proprietors have been occasionally offered, and awarded 
for planting; and premiums have been given also for the best 
managed farms in particular districts. Regular advertisements 
have been made of premiums for green crops, and cattle of 
superior quality, and for good ploughing; and occasional offers 
have been made for osiers or willows, for soiling, and similar 
useful purposes. Here we think it would merit the attention 
of the Society, to offer premiums for natural meadows, render- 
ed productive by top-dressings or water ; and also for the best 
and most extensive specimens of sheep-draining in wet moun- 
tain pastures; and for correct and judicious muir-burning,— 
conducted so as not to destroy the heath, but to improve its 
growth, and the pastures in general. _If ploughing is to be fur- 
ther noticed, we are disposed to think, that the workmen, who 
could show the best work in general, and to a proper extent, 
ought to have the premiums, without holding matches; and that 
premiums should be given to the best plough-makers in parti- 
cular districts. 

$d, The Society’s exertions for obtaining Government and 
Legislative support in favour of public improvements, have been 


various aid successful. Besides the Royal Charters and the 
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Parliamentary grants of money, the Society, at an early period, 
turned their attention to the duties on salt; and water-borne 
coal ;' and prepared representations, which -had very happy é& 
fects ; some of the members of the Society’s Committee, who 
attended to these matters, being also members in both Houses 
of Parliament. With equal propriety arid’success, did the So- 
ciety take up the subject of thirlage, and prepate measures which 
led to a bill in Parliament for the purchase, and of course the 
abolition of that servitude, which was become-a great obstacle 
to agricultural improvements. An object-of uncommon magni- 
tude soon attracted its notice, and obtained ‘its -sapport;—the 
Great ‘Canal from the Murray Firth to Fort-William, which 
is now rapidly advancing towards its-completion ; and will be a 
stupendous monument of British generosity and public spirit. 
The great and radical subject of roads and bridges in the Highs- 
lands was also early in the Society’s view$ and it has since re- 
ceived so much attention ‘and support from them, and. by their 
means from the land proprietors of the Highlands, and from 
Government, that probably there ‘is hardly any instanee of so 
great improventents having been meade in the: communications 
of a remote, thinly-peopled, and rugged country. The affect- 
ing and interesting subject of emigration came neXt to occupy 
their attentiom;—and to the Highland Society in a great mea- 
sure we must ascribe the Emigrant Bill, which*provides ample 
accommodation for passengers, and preverts*the fraudalent 
gains of contractors, and consequent misery of the emigrants. 
The Fisheries afterwards became an object of serious considera- 
tion; and the Sovicty contributed materially towards the pre+ 
paring and digesting of that Bill, which has been carried through 
Parliament, for the encouragement of this National coricern. 
The Distilleries have long been the source of many difficulties ¢ 
But the Society having transmitted a Memorial to the Board of 
Treasury; and the Commissioners of Excise haying teport- 
ed their opinion of this Memoriil} a bill was carried through 
Parliament tatély, containing several of the suggestions made 
by the Highland Society,—whose great object was to-give the 
licensed distiller in’ the Highlands the means’ ‘of| & fait com- 
petition with the Lowland distiller;—allowing him td send part 
of the spirits distilled by him on license into the lower -districts 


of the ‘country, and reconsidering the boundary forrherly fixed 
law between these districts. The very generally interesting 
object of equalizing the weights and measures of! the ing 
dom, attempted hitherto repeatedly in vairh is now wnder the 
consideration of the Suciety ; and there is '¥eason to-hope, that 
VOL, ¥VE. NO. 63. PRES PRG . 7 e) 
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this important and difficult purpose will be at last effected. We 
have never heard of any association of this nature, that labour- 
ed with so much assiduity and success, and acquired so much 


credit for enlightened geal, in obtaining legislative measures fi 
pene pa nee om eink hath 


4th, With respect to the Society’s. miscellaneous proceed- 
ings, we have to notice their efforts:to introduce irrigation, ac- 
¢ording to the improved methods in use in Gloucestershire, and 
other parts of England,—their encouragement of Elkington’s 
mode of draining,—their attention to the burning and improve- 
ment of kelp,—to the Joint-Stock Company for the founding 
of towns and villages on the coasts of the Highlands and Isles, 
—to British and Shetland Wool,—and to the Crinan Canal. 
‘The seasonable appearance and declarations of loyalty of the 
Society in 1793, produced good effects, which were supported 
by their subsequent resolutions and addresses, and by the em- 
bodying of the Edinburgh Royal Highland Volunteers: And 
though: politica} discussions are commonly imp for such as- 
sociations, the Highland Soles in a period of alarm, and of 
national danger, nobly and effectually got over all difficulties, 
and gave a proper example and impulse to the country. With 
great propriety, they have countenanced works of merit, on 
subjects connected with the improvement of the count:y ; such 
as Dr Walker’s Treatise on the Economical History of the He- 
brides, Aiton’s Work on Peat-Moss,, and Gray’s Complete 
Mill- Wright ;—bestowing such notice as appeared proper, on 
the small eihreshting. Mf l, the Reaping-Machine, and various 
other inventions. late, their attention has been turned to 
Friendly Societies for Savings,—to Captain Manby’s invention, 
for saving the lives of shipwrecked persons,—and to the public 
services and heroic acts of Scotsmen, in the regiments which 
have fought with so much glory and suecess in the cause of 
their country. | 
Perhaps their donations, on account of Woollen-Machinery 
in, Highland istricts, may be viewed as less necessary; since 
the Board of Trustees for Fisheries, Manufactures, &c. has 
been in the practice of bestowing sums for such objects; and 
with regard to the Etymological Titans of the Scottish Lan- 
erunge, and the Grammar of the Celtie Language, however wore 
thy of patronage and encouragement these works may be, it 
seems difficult to bring them within the proper. sphere of this 
n. . » 
We do not enteg here on the merits of those Essays, which 
are publiched by authority of the Society; neither does it seem 
proper’ to attempt any comparison between this and other asso- 
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ciations, except simply to mention the facts, that possessing li- 
berty to adapt its proceedings to the state of the country,—re- 
spectable funds to. apply,—a well-informed and very liberal se- 
lect committee of management,—that ardour which is charac-~ 
teristic of the Scottish people, both in deliberating and in act~ 
ing,—and above all the confidence of the nation, ‘and the su 
port of the Government and the Legislature, the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland has already done great and eminent service, 
and laid the foundation of many future benefits to this part of 
the United Kingdom. 
25th July, 1815. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Cocksfoot and other Subjects ; in a Letter from Mr William 
Falla, Gateshead, Newcastle, to the Right Honourable Sir John 
Sinclair, Baronet. 

Communicated by Sin Jor Sincraz, 

Srr, , 

T stave shown the copies of your paper on the Mildew 

on Wheat to several of my agricultural friends, and shall con- 

tinue to have much pleasure in doing so. Should the remedy 
recommended be found to be effectual, it is a most valuable dis- 
covery. 

On the subject of Cocksfoot Grass, I beg léave to make the 
following observations, which I feel I-‘cannot so well do in the 
way of answets to your Queries, as in the manner I adopt. I 
have, for many year's, dealt'in the seed of this grass, with which, 
till the year 1813, I supplied myself from dealers in Loydon. 
That year, and the season of 1814, I purchased it, to a consi- 
derable extent, of persons who collected it in this part of the 
country; but not having been able to induce many agricultur- 
ists here to make trial of it, the greatest part of the seed has 
been sent'itito other neighbourhoods. e results of the few 
trials that have been made here, have not been favourable ; 
not from any fault in the seed, nor unsuitableness of the ground 
it lias beeti sown upon ; but from its having been sown among 
corn, generally wheat, and from the seed not having been 
perly prepared previous to sowing ; without which, particularly 
should dry weather happen after sowing, generally speaking it 
will not vegetate. It should be sown on ‘well cleaned n 
ground, with or without clover, and, if the land can be got rea- 
-dy, in the month of March ‘ if not, any favourable time in 4- 

; i 2 ‘ 
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ril will do; previous to which, the seed should be laid on a 
rn or other floor, and moistened by water out of the rose of a 
watering-pot, turning it over frequently, and increasing the 
moisture if necessary, for at feast 48 hours, being careful that 
ho heat takes place. By this time the seed will be well swelled, 
and the radicle ready to strike; and in this state it should be 
sown, (the ground having been previously harrowed with a light 
seed-harrow), ahd then brushed in by some such means as what 
is called a Brush-harrow, which is thade here by winding thorns 
through a gate, and the gate laid and drawn oriedutally over 
the land ; and finally rolled. The quantity of seed sown per 
acre has generally been two bushels; which is quite enough, if 
a few pounds of clover seed are sown with it ; Sat if it is sown 
alone, perhaps two arid a half or three bushels may be necessa- 
ry ; at any rate it will be safer. I sowed an acre this spring, 
which has succeeded in the most satisfactory manner ; while 
some of my customers, with the same seed, but sown with 
wheat, and without the recommended preparation, have totally 
failed. I sold upwards of twenty bushels of cocksfoot grass-seed 
in 1812 to George Gibson esq. of Stagshaw-house, which | 
presuthe, for want of proper management, (although he is a 
very judicious and-enlightened agriculturist) totally failed. He 
was, in consequence, very much dissatisfied, supposing the seed 
‘in fault. He having made a serious and second complaint re- 
specting it in the following spring, and my clerk having been so 
fortunate as to find a sample that had’been kept of the seed sent 
to Mr Gibson, I sowed a little of it on a single square yard of 
my. nursery ground ; and, though one year old, it grew most 
charmingly, Iam thus particular respecting this sample-yard, 
because I] made it the means of what [ think a very interesting 
experiment. Jt was sown, as I récollect, in the month of 
March, ov ground that was light, and in tolerably good order, 
but that had had no nianure put on it for several years. Thegrass 
was not cut, nor in any way disturbed, ali that year, as I hop- 
ed to have had an opportunity of showing it to Mr Gibson: 
indeed I had no intention of making any other use of it. But 
im'the spring of the following year, 1814, it had so abundant 
and beautiful an appearance, that [ was, on the 30th April (a 
dry day), induced to cut and weigh its produce, which I found 
16 lib., amounting to. the astonishing quantity of 34} tons per 
acre! and that at a period when any other green article fit for 
soiling was not above two or three inches long. I cut it again 
the 24th June, and obtained & lib.; and again the 10th Sep- 
tember, when I had 10 lib. (both dry days); making a total, 
from the three cuttings, of 34 lib., equal to 73 tons per acre. 
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I observe that wonderful accounts are given of the value of 
this grass, as used in Norfolk, for sheep pasture, of the truth 
of which I have not a doubt; but, whatever may be the extent 
of its value for that purpose, there certainly has been no article 

et recommended or used, at all comparable ‘to it for early soil- 
ing, the time of all others when such an article is particularly 
wanted. I must observe, that where Cocksfoot is intended for 
early soiling, it should not be cut or eaten, the autumn before, 
later than, I think, the lst September. In the year it is sown, 
‘I do not recommend its being cut or eaten at all. 

It is so very coarse a grass when it has thrown up its flower- 
stems, that I do not expect it will be found suitable for hay. 
Cut before, or when it is coming into flower, perhaps it may 
be found to make good hay on poor land; and on such land it 
will certainly produce great abundance; but I apprehend its 
best uses are for soiling and sheep pastures,—the latter in the 
way that is practised at present in Norfolk, by putting the sheep 
on it before its ower-stems begin to rise, and stocking it so 
hard as completely to prevent them. 

I am intending to sow three or four acres of it for seed next 
spring, on a piece of very clean Jand ; and in order to have the 
phocnce quite pure, 1 think of drilling and horse and hand- 
10eing it. In the same manner, and for the same purpose, I 
intend to sow a few acres of foxtail (Alopecurus pratensis) and 
meadow fescue (Fvstuca pratensis), for the seed of both of which 
I am obtaining a considerable demand, I think them the two 
very best meadow grasses; but the latter preferable, as it gives, 
I think, 50 per cent. more produce than the former, and is of a 

, finer texture than ray-grass, to which I consider both of them su- 
perior, not in fineness only, but produce also. My experiments 
on these and other grasses, though on a small scale, have been 
frequent and long continued; and for my own part, I‘have no 
doubt that my conclusions approximate, for practical purposes, 
nearly enough to the truth. ‘There is a serious objection to ray- 
grass, which does not apply to these grasses. It is not ible 
that foxtail and fescue grass seeds can have the seed of couch 
or quicken grass in them, without detection ; which certainly is 
not the case with ray-grass, ‘the annual kind of which has often 
in it seeds of that most troublesome plant; and being both of 
them nearly the same size and shape, the couch is not easily dis- 
covered. The objection does not exist in the same’ degree to 
the smail-seeded Gloucestershire true perennial sort, the size of 

_the seed of which, not being more than half that of couch, it 
may be more easily detected; and, in consequence, I find several 
persons are giving it the preference even for an atinual, as it is call- 
ed, or aan crop. It is generally supposed. that the annual 
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sort, more properly biennial, produces a larger and stronger 
plant than the perennial; but I am inclined to dispute the truth of 
the opinion; for I have a patch ofteach kind growing on ground 
not 20 yards asunder, and the one is: as as’ the 
other; to which 1 may add, that a few years ago I sowed a piece 
of ground with the small seeded sort alone, without clover, about 
the third week in August, after ripening a crop of early peas 
without manure, on the same ground ; which produced 3} tons 
of hay per acre the following season: It assumed a most beauti- 
ful appearance through the winter and spring, and, I am inclined 
to think, was more productive than the common biennial sort 
would have been. The land had a light manuring after the peas, 
I cannot now say what quantity, but I think not above 10 or 12 
two-horse cartloads per acre. Having occasion for the land for 
another purpose, I did not continue it in grass any longer. 

Some attention having been excited here to the application 
of pounded bones as a manure, I last year made an experi- 
ment with them on half an acre of a field, on which I have at 
present a crop of turnip-seed, The crop is in drill; the rest 
of the field manured with good half-rotted stable-dung, at the 
rate of 15 two-horse carts per acre; the bones after the rate of 
100 bushels per acre, and cost 1s, 9d. per bushel in the pound- 
ed state, This is double the quantity that is considered suffi- 
cient for general purposes; but my turnips being for seed, I 
did not think it prudent to use less. The produce of the boned 
part is superior to some parts of the dunged ground, and fully 
equal to the best.. The effect of the bones on the following 
crops is yet to prove; but it appears to me to be. a manure 
that will be most useful to persons at too great a distance from 
towns, to lead other manure with advantage. 

This year I have made an experiment, or rather two expe- 
riments, on land, which. | have sown with turnips, also for 
seed, with burnt clay; half an acre with burnt clay alone, 30 
carts per acre; and half an acre with a mixture of burnt clay 
and stable manure, 15 carts of burnt clay and 10 carts of dung 
pet acre; the rest of the field, 8 acres, with stable-dung alone, 
20 carts per acre, the dung as last year, half-rotted; in all 
these cases, carts drawn by two horses were used, what are 
called here Fother Carts. I have a lime-kiln on my ground, in 
which I burnt the clay. I shall have pleasure in sending you 
an account of the results of these two experiments. 

Having paid some attention to the grasses, of a practical na- 
ture, I have had thoughts of sending some such observations, 
as I have now made to you, to the Conductor of the Farmer's 
Magazine. Should you think them deserving of notice, I beg 
leave to say, that you are at liberty to make that, or any othey 
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use of them, as well as the rest of the letters and with your 
approbation, 1 would rather that they appeared in a letter ad- 
dressed to you, than in any other way. 

When I sat down to write this letter, 1 had no intertion of | 
going into any other subject than that of Cocksfoot; but I 
have imperceptibly extended my observations much further,— 
Should. you think they have interest enough to repay you for 
the trouble of reading them, I shall be satisfied. I am, very 
respectfully, Sir, your most obedient. servant, 

gry 4 Wm. Fata, 
Gateshead, Nursery & Seedsman. 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
20tt July, 1815. 
Sir Jonn Sincrairn, Bart. Edinburgh. 


oe 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Hay-making, in a Letter to the Right Fon. Syr J. Srnciain, 
‘ Barr. from Mr Hugh Stotf. 


Communicated by Six Jonn Sincraip. 


Boroughbridge, 18th July, 1815. 

Ripptinc clover or seeds has been practised about 40 years 
in the neighbourhood of Boroughbridge. Previous to that, the 
farmers used to form their clover into cocks. I cannot learn 
where the practice was brought from. 

It is found to answer much better than the method of mak- 
ing into cocks. 

The clover is cut; and ‘after it has Jain four or five days in 
the swath till it is sufficiently dry, the haymaker with a rake rolls 
up a saflicient quantity to form a ripple, which is set up in the 
form of a cone. ‘Taking a few of the longest straws, he twists 
them round the top which forms the point of the cone, keeps 
the ripple compact, and shoots off the rain. In taking up the 
clover from the swath, and forming the ripple, it is necessary 
to keep the upper or dry part of the swath inwards ; by that 
means, it is much sooner dry, and in a fit state for the stack. 
It is generally necessary for clover to remain five or six days in 
the ripple before it is put into the stack ; but that depends on 
the state of the weather. There is no occasion to untie the rip- 
ples. The method of rippling is not so expensive as cocking ; 
it is much superior both in wet and dry seasons—not so liable 
to be injured by the wet—much sooner dry, and of course of 
@ better quality, and more nourishing for cattle. Each ripple 
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will weigh, when‘dry, about 4 or 5 pounds; they should not 
be made too'large: Except where meadow-grass is very long, 
it would not be practicable to ripple it, and is very rarel 
done here. The practice of rippling is ‘simple; attended wi 


little trouble or expense; and whenever tried, will recommend 
itself. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Agriculture and Rural Economy of France. From 
“© Notes on a Journey through France’in July, August, and 
September, 1814; by Morris Birkbeck.” 


Division of Landed Property—** The National Domains, con- 
‘sisting of the confiscated estates of the church and the emi- 
grant nobility, were exposed to sale during the pecuniary dis- 
tresses of the revolutionary government in small portions, for 
the accommodation of the lowest order of purchasers, and five 
years allowed for completing the payment. ‘This indulgence, 
joined to the depreciation of assignats, enabled the poorest de- 
scription of peasants to become proprietors; and such they are 
almost universally; possessing from one to ten acres, And as 
the education also of the poor was sedulously promoted during 
the early years of the Revolution, their great advance, in cha- 
racter as well as condition, is no mystery. ”— 

«* The ancient nobility, before the revolution, were not very 
refined in their mode of living at their chateaux. ‘These houses, 
generally in a ruinous state and badly furnished, were occasion- 
ally visited by their owners, accompanied probably by a party 
of guests, and a numerous tribe of domiestics. These visits 
were the result of caprice sometimes; often of necessity, to re- 
cover fresh vigour for the expenses of Paris; but rarely for the 
true enjoyment of the country. ‘Their appearance was not wel- 
comed by their tenants, from whom certain extra services were 
then required. Provisions of all kinds, grain, fish, flesh, fowl, 
all were in requisition. The dependants, almost plundering, 
and insolent of course. The gentry, spending their time at 
cards or billiards ; or promenading in their strait lined gardens, 
in stiff Parisiar dresses, were only known on their estates to be 
hated and despised. A better spirit preyails at present. Pro- 
prietors have acquired a touch of the country gentleman, and 
are cultivating their estates ; whilst the'tenants are relieved from 
degrading corvées and other odious apprehensions. Still, much 
is wanting to render a country residence inviting to those who 
cannot be satisfied in the society of their own domestic cirele ; or 
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who may not be blessed with a numerous and happy family. ””— 

Value of Land.— The land immediately around Cosne is 
of a better description ; some of it appears to be an excellent, 
strong, wheat soil. - Estates, I think, are cheap. One, which 
is for sale within half a mile of Cosne, may afford an idea of 
their value. 

« 1000 acres arable, 500 woodland, equal to 1650 acres Eng- 
lish ; one-third of the arable poor cold clay, of little value; two- 
thirds pretty good wheat land ; part dry enough for turnips ; is 
let on lease for nine years (which the-tenant would give up on 
receiving a fair price for his stock and crops) at 9000 franks, 
$751. Sterling; and Jand-tax 1600 franks, 66/. 13s. per ann. 
might be bought, as we understood, for about 22 years pur- 
chase, 8333/. On this estate is an excellent house, and out- 
buildings, and a large walled garden ; all in good repair. ””— 

Tenants and Labourers.— * Those lands which are let, are 
Jet at corn rents. The landlord has half the produce, and fur- 
nishes the stock ; which is valued on entering and quitting; the 
tenant paying or receiving, as he a have deteriorated or im- 
proved it. Even the labourer is paid in kind for the two prin- 
cipal operations, harvesting and thrashing: one-sixth of the 
gross produce, or three bushels on a crop of eighteen. Har- 
vest is not finished until the thrashing is done. On every farm 
this work was going on: the thrashing floors are generally in 
the corner of a field: the loose mould shovelled aside, and a 
good sweéping, being the only preparation: The size, of course, 
in proportion to the number of people, which is from two to 
twelve ; rarely more than the latter. They thrash and winnow 
about seven Winchester bushels each per day. For harvesting 
and thrashing, the English labourer receives about a tenth, at 
the present prices of corn and labour, when he is best paid. 
The English labourer receives two bushels ; the French labourer, 
three bushels and one-third. Money wages are in nearly the 
same proportion. The difference, we pay in poor rates, and 
as much more as the expense is greater to maintain a pauper 
than to preserve gn industrious man from poverty; with the ad- 
dition also of that very considerable part of the poor rates which 
is expended in lawsuits, in the erection end support of work- 
houses, and the salaries of Officers; with many other charges.” — 

** Aug. 14. (St. Urban)J—In every part of France women 
employ themselves in offices which are deemed with us unsuit- 


* This is perhaps meant to apply only to the country in the vici- 
nity of Vienne, and not to the whole of France; though it would 
appear, from other parts of the work, to be common in other dis- 
fricts. Cox. 
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able to the sex. Here there is no sexual distinction of employ- 
ment: the women undertake any task they are able to perform, 
without much notion of fitness or unfitness. This applies to all 
classes. The lady of one of the principal clothiers at Louviers, 
conducted us over the works; gave us patterns of the best 
cloths ; ordered the machinery to be set in motion for our gra- 
tification, and was evidently in the habit of attending to the 
whole detail of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife of 
the largest farmer in that quarter, conducted me to the barns 
and stables ; showed me the various implements, and explained 
their use: took me into the fields, and described the mode of 
huebandry, which she perfectly understood ; expatiated on the 
excellence of their fallows ; pointed out the best sheep in the 
flock, and gave me a detail of their management in buying their 
wether lambs and fattening their wethers. ‘This was on a farm 
of about 400 acres, In every shop and warehouse you see simi- 
Tar activity in the females. At the royal porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres, a woman was called to receive payment for the arti- 
eles we purchased. In the Halle de Bled, at Paris, women, ia 
their little counting-houses, are performing the office of factors, 
in the sale of grain and flour. In every department they occu- 
py an important station, from one extremity of the country to 
the other. 

** In many casesy where women are employed in the more 
laborious occupations, the real cause is directly opposite to the 
apparent. You see them, in the south, thrashing with the men 
under a burning san ;—it is a family party thrashing out the 
crop of their own frechold: A woman is holding plough ;—the 
plough, the horses, the land is her’s, or (as we have it) her 
husband’s; who is probably sowing the wheat which she is turn- 
ing in. You are shocked on seeing a fine young woman load- 
ing a dung cart ;—it belongs to her father, who is manuring his 
ewn field, for their common support. In these instances the 
toil of the woman denotes wealth rather than want; though 
the latter is the motive to which a superficial observer would re- 
fersit. ; 

Condition of the Rural Population. ‘** Montpellier, Aug. 18.— 
From Dieppe to this place we have seen scarcely a working ani- 
mal whose condition was not excellent. Oxen, horses, and now 
mules and asses, fat and well looking, but not pampered. ‘This 
Jooks like prosperity. And when | add that we have not seen, 
among the labouring people, one such famished, worn out, 
wretched object, as may be met with in every parish of England, 
1 had almost said on every farm; this, in a country so popa- 
lous, so entirely agricultural, denotes real prosperity. Again, 
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from. Dieppe to this place, I could not easily point out-an acre 
of waste, a spot of land that is not industrzously cultivated, though 
not always well, according to our notions. France, so peopled, 
so cultivated ; moderately taxed; without paper money, with- 
out tithes, without poor rates, almost without poor; with ex- 
cellent roads in every direction, and overflowing with corn, wine 
and oil; must be, ‘and really is, a rich country. Yet there are 
few rich individuals. ”— 

« ist. The labouring class, formerly the poor, are now 
rich, in consequence of the national domains having been sold in 
small allotments, at very low rates, and with the indulgence of 
five years for completing the payment. ‘Thus there are few 
labourers or domestic servants who are not proprietors of land. 

“2d. By the Revolution, every oppression on agriculture 
was done away ; tithes, game laws, corvees, &c. 

‘‘ $d. Since that time, much new ground has been brought 
into cultivation, and none of the old abandoned. 

‘4th. The modes of husbandry have improved in many 
districts, by the introduction of fallow crops and artificial grass- 
es, ‘* Prairies artificielles.” The general wages of labourers 
in husbandry 20d. per day, which is equal to 3s. 4d. with us, as 
every article of expenditure is somewhat below half the price. ”— 

Implements.— The ci-devant priory of St Martin is now a 
conservatory of arts and manufactures. Here are models of im- 
plements of agriculture, including those in common use in dif- 
ferent districts, and the modern improvements, or attempts at 
improvement. Among these curiosities are some models of 
thrashing machines, in which the mechanics have proceeded no 
further than to put in motion a set of flails. I recognize in this 
collection many implements, particularly ploughs, which I have 
seen at work as we passed. ‘he spirit of invention is hardly 
at work among the I'rench farmers. Poverty shitts with things 
as they are: capital looks for improvement. I have visited this 
collection twice, and it is with regret I acknowledge that I did 

not bring away one idea worth recording. Agricultural imple- 
ments form but a small part of the establishment: it contains e- 
yery machine, I imagime, which is in use in the silk and:cotton 
manufacture. ”"— ' 

Rambouillet Merinos.—“* The estate or demesne of Ram- 
bouillet consists of near 3000 acres surrounded by @ wall: of 
this, five or six eee arable, the rest mostly wood- 
land. The arable is sandy, of middling lity. It appears to 
be well managed, if the total omission oe che turnip*crop be 
right: of this 1am not prepared to decide; for although the 
soil is —e adapted to turnips, the dryness of the climate 
possibly may forbid their culture, 
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** The flock, of which we have heard and read so much, eon. 
sists of 188 ewes, about 100 rams, and probably 100 young ewes, 
including the ewe lambs of the present year. The ewes are of 
good size, and their wool tolerably fine: they are free from all 
disease, and jn excellent condition. They are however very 
throaty, as this peculiarity of the Merino race is deemed an exe 
eellence and carefully encouraged by selection. The. favourite 
ram, which the shepherd considered as a perfect animal, and 
perhaps the best that had been bred at Rambouillet, was chiefly 
remarkable for the fve folds of his throat. He was inferior in 
fineness of wool to some others which were little noticed for want 
ef this curious appendage. The best ewes in the flock, as the 
shepherd pointed them out, seem to owe their preference to the 
same qualification. I fancy the truth lies between the French 
and English taste in this particular. The very fine necked sheep 
eften bear a scanty fleece ; and extreme coarseness in that part 
is- rarely accompanied by wool of the first quality. ”— 

General Remarks.—“ It was a saying of Suily, that ‘ La- 
bourage et Paturage sont les deux mammelles de la France ;” 
and it is a subject of curjous observation to an Englishman, the 
direct way in which the people of this country are nourished 
by these twa breasts. There are the little Mocks; a third of 
which are bhck, and very coarse witha], yet furnishing the 
homespun woollens of the entire country population, and spun 
by the women who tend the sheep: The plots of hemp and flax, 
ehiefly the former, which you see in all ‘parts ; from these they 
derive their abundant stock of sheets, table linen, and shirts, 
spun also by themselves. ‘There are the orchards in the north, 
and the vines in the south, supplying them with drink, and their 
arable land with food, in a way far more direct than we, in our 
complicated society, have any conception of. Our wool is col- 
lected by the stapler for the clothier ; and the draper distributes 
it again in cloth for our wearing. ‘The linen with us is of the 
same materials, but they are produced in Ireland perhaps, or 
in Russia. Our liquor may be the produce of our fields ; but 
it loses the appropriate flavour of home inghe hands of the malt- 
ster and the public brewer. In Franegpthe arrangement is ex- 
tremely simple, Jess calculated for the splendoar of life, but it 
may be better adapted to its real enjoyments, 

“ Inthe agriculture of France there is a great sameness. The 
arable land, which comprises almost the whole surface of the 
country, the vineyards, and a few tracts of mountain excepted, 
may be divided into five classes, according to its fertility, with- 
eut regard to the nature of the soil. The first bears a crop & 


yery year, as in Auvergne, in the neighbourhood of Toulouse, 
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in some parts of Normandy, &c. This description is highly cul 
tivated, and on a principle well adapted to soil and circumstan=- 
ces. The second, somewhat inferior in quality, but good land, is 
also judiciously cultivated, with the intervention of a fallow once 
in six years; as about Dieppe and Rowen. The third, land of 
middling quality, which embraces a very large part of the king- 
dom, is managed on the old plan of fallow, wheat, oats. The 
fourth, poor land, which also covers a large space, is fallow and 
wheat alternately. The fifth, land still poorer, is cultivated in 
the round of fallow, rye, rest, without grass seeds. 

«“ The first and second classes include what there is of vari 
and spirit in French husbandry, In the south, Indian corn 
ternating with wheat exhibits management as geod as the beans 
and wheat of the best Englishfarmer: and the varied routine, ob- 
servable in the north, affords many proofs of a spirited and judi- 
cious culture. It is the three last which betray its weakness: If 
they comprise half the cultivated surface, which I believe is not 
overrating their extent, half of that portion being fallow, it ap- 
pears that one-fourth of the whole country is lying in a state en- 
tirely unproductive, a few weeds, mostly thistles, excepted! A 
very few half-starved sheep are kept to pick over the constantly 
recurring barren fallows, often accompanied by three or four 
long-legged hogs. On the borders and out of the way corners, 
you may see a ‘cow or two with an attendant, But there ap- 

s so little for any of these animals to eat, that you wonder 
Soe: even they are supported. The prairies artificielles (the ar- 
tificial grasses as we less properly call them) of which so much is 
said by the amateurs, are like spécks of green ona desert. Clo- 
ver and lucern are cultivated with great success, on the two first 
classes of land; but very rarely indeed on the others, Thus 
there is probably as much really waste land in France as m 
England, and it is of an expensive kind ; whereas our wastes 
support much more stock than theirs, without any expense 
whatever. It has been said that it would be vain for the French 
to increase their flocks, because they have already as much mut- 
ton as they consume; and there would be no market for mote. 
-This sort of argument would hold equally against every other 
improvement. . The price of mutton is fully in proportion to 
that of grain.- Mutton is 5d,.per lib., wheat 5s, per bushel. 
With us, mutton is 10d. per lib., and wheat 10s, per bushel. 
Cheese and butter rather exceed in price this proportion; beet 
is about the same. . Thus it appears that stock pays, as well in 
#rance as in England. The Irench sheep are chiefly remark- 
able for their Jong legs, thin carcases, and coarse wool, The 
same characteristics prevail from north to south, except that in 
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the north they are larger, stouter, and bear finer fleeces; in 
fact, they are better treated than in the south. ‘The best flocks 
we saw in the country were here and there one of the Spanish 
breed, which we took care to visit when we heard of them. We 
were anxious to obtain information respecting the Merinos of 
France, for which Buonaparte has done so much; as we had 
been tanght by the knowing on our side of the water. The his- 
tory of our proceedings in this business is just a counterpart of 
theirs. “In 1786 Louis XVI. established a flock at Rambouil. 
let; the produce was at first given away, or thrown away, ex 
actly as was the case in England. Here ends. the first chapter. 
Recourse was then had to public sale; and the higher the prices, 
the more eager the purchasers. This high-priced stock was 
well attended to, and succeeded accordingly. Fine wool was 
produced and offered to the manufacturers, who did not meet 
the wishes and expectations, probably unreasonable ones, of the 
growers. This is the second chapter of their history: precisely 
like our own; but, unfortunately for the French sheep-masters, it 
proved of much longer duration. The revolution came on, dur- 
ing which manufactures suffered, and the wool still Jay upon 
hand: At length, in an evil hour, Buonaparte (whose ambition 
branched out in every possible shape) resolved to cover France 
with fine woolled flocks, and published his famous decree of the 
Sth of March 1811. This gave the final blow to the Merinos. 
As soon as Sees all sales of sheep ceased; dnd even 
agreements, which had been previously made, were set aside. 
From that time to the present the breed has been-declining in 
France. An effort is now making in its favour, by a law which 
has just passed, allowing the exportation of wool and rams. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Effects of an Assize, or a Maximum, in Bread, from ‘ The 
Happiness of States. By S. Gray Esq.’ London, 1815. 


* It is only with respect to Bread and Money, that the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain has established 4 mazimum. 
Jatter will be considered afterwards. The policy of the former, 
or the Bread mazimum, which is a most important regulation, 
requifes a serious and impartial examination. It has been long 
established, and acquiesced in; but still there arises a question, 
Ought it to be continued ? for its effects, when the cry of scar 
city is raised, are certainly injurious to the poor, and favour 
able to the avaricious corn-dealer. 
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« Such a regulation, in common times, seems of little or ne 
effect or use whatever. But, in times of scarcity, real or pre- 
tended, when the merit of such measures must be determineds 
it loses its innocence. It then becomes one of the surest foun- 
dations of speculation. 

« [t is the price in the metropolis, which, during a brisk de- 
mand, regulates more or less the prices of the whole country. 
A maximum there, by necessarily making known the price to e- 
very county and district, sets them all on asking the same. The 
fear of bidding too high, in the buyer, and the disposition to 
accept a price offered, though lower than is wished, in the sel+ 
ler, which arise from uncertainty. with respect to other markets, 
are thus taken away. The speculator in the metropolis also, 
from being obliged, in the progress of his speculation, to give 
nearly as high a price to the districts which are commonly sand 
er, as to the others, is additionally forced, in his owa defence, 
to go still on raising the price, or, at least, keeping it up, 

‘« But besides this, what is of much more consequence, you 
take away from the baker much of the disposjtion to give as lit- 
tle as possible for the flour. He knows, that whatever he gives, 
the Magistrate will reimburse him. He becomes, therefore, ve~ 
ry easy and careless about the price he gives. The public suf- 
fers, but he loses nothing. Nay, the assize renders it his inte» 
rest to give more every week than he gave the last. For ay give 
ing more the present week than in the past weeks, he will gaia 
the difference between the old and the new assize, as an addi- 
tional profit, on the bread baked from the flour which he has in 
hand. “And ean who sees the markets rising, will take 
care to buy every week some more sacks than usual; and thus 
also, in another manner, he assists in raising the price, by in- 
creasing the weekly demand. 

“+ But take away the assize, and you throw all into uncertain- 
ty, which is so favourable to a low price, in an article of uni- 
versal consumption, and of which there are so many sellers. 
Every buyer now becomes a competitor against all his neighbours 
to buy low; for if he cannot buy as low, he cannot sell as low ; 
and, without an assize, every individual baker fixes his own price; 
and he who sells lowest will have the most custom. It behoves 
every one then to buy as cheap as possible, for he must éither 
sell as cheap as his cheapest neighbour, or he will lose custom- 
ers; and if he does not buy as low, he must make less profit. 
By taking away the’ assize, then, you raise a general competi- 
tion among the bakers to buy lower than their neighbours. 

“« Bat some will urge, that it would not be sate to put it in 
the powrr of every individual to atk what price he pleased for 
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an article absolutely necessary, like bread. As people must buy, 
the seller will take advantage of this necessity, and ask a profit 
higher than is proper. This would have some force, were there 
enly one baker in vach parish or district... This monopolizer 
would fix a very high price, unless the Magistrate with his mazis 
mum interfered, ‘and fixed it for him. But, from the universal 
demand for bread, this can seldom take place, except in a very 
small village indeed. As ‘im all trades of the necessary sorts, 
which require‘only manual labour, and very little capital, there 
wil} always, onvan average, be too miany artizans in this, than 
too few.. ‘In every district there will, for the most part, be se 
veral bakers who have not sufficient employment, and, in order 
to draw custom, they will sell cheaper. It. is the interest and 
wish ‘of every baker to sell:as: much as possible ; and therefore 
each must fix on'a-price as low as he can well afford. . If any 
one sells higher ‘than his neighbours, he will soon find that he 
sells leas "We & Ly Lyi. 

Articles in which most persons are-not very accurate judg- 
€3, may be: charged with more than’s moderate profit by sellers, 
from the buyers not being competent to determine between the 
quality of those purchased at.one shop, and that of those pni+ 
chased at another.» Both sellers, therefore, take advantage of 
this ignorance. Many articles. of luxury, ineating and of dress, 
are of this description. But bread isan article which the poor 
est'and meanest are accurate judges of, with respect to goodness 
or badness of quatity. The baker who sells cheaper, because he 
sells loaves with a mixture in'them, may sell a loaf to-day, but 
he will’ not find the bayer come back to-morrow. The only 
way, therefore, by which he can-tempt buyers, is a lower price 
for the.same quality. And that baker, in any street of London, 
who fixes on 114d for the quartern“loaf, while his neighbour 
fixes on'1 Id. may retain some regular customers for a little time, 
but’ he will find his buyers daily leave him to go to the shop that 
sells at tid. 

4 The bakers are a class of men, who, in general, possess a 
decent competency‘; but few of them are what their neighbours 
would call rich, much less possessed of very large capital. They 
ate also extremely numetous. Competition, ‘therefore; must e- 
ver flourish among them; and there is little likelihood of any of 
them being‘ able to monopolize the corn or flour:market, or to 
ruin all'thetr competitors, in order afterwards to raise the price. 
Indeed,’ if left to themselves, there is, perhaps, no set of men, 
among Whom speculation or monopoly, to any dangerous extent, 
is so impracticable. 

** Most of the bakers in London, it is understood, are mom 
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or less dependent on moneyed ‘millers and flour-dealers. * They 
are thus, by their necessities, made the agents of the latter in 
overcharging the consumers. | As it is immaterial to them what 
price they give for flour, because the Magistrate fixes the price 
of bread according to the rate of the former, they-are thus ren-~ 
dered more willing to obey their masters or creditors, and to 
adopt the returns of prices which are dictated to them. The | 
assize makes overcharging much easier and speculation less dan- 
gerous for these masters, than either would be, were their vas< 
sals obliged to settle their price according to the results of a 

neral competition. To abolish the assize would tend both to 
regulate the price more completely according t® the real state of 
the wheat and flour market, and also to rouse, as well as in 
some degree enable, a respectable and. useful class of men to 4 
shake off-the odious vassalage by which they are rendered the 
instruments of making fictitious returns and of overcharging 
the industrious and the poor, while the unfair profits do not 
come into their own pockets, but go to swell the incomes of a- 
varicious capitalists, who tyrannize over them because they: are i 
need 


mand too large a profit, far from being increased by freeing 
him from magisterial interference, as many people fear, would 
be materially lessened. . By removing the mazimum of an assize,, 
we help him to anne himself from the tyranny of rich 
monopolists, and place him under the safest and most effectual 
of all species of controul, that of competition. We render it 
essentially his interest to sell as low as possible. . This injudi- 
cious regulation, which is founded on ignorance or prejudice, 
should therefore: be done entirely away. It is. by no means in- 
tended to be affirmed, that by ishing this mazimum, we 
shall prevent bread from ever rising above a fair price. The 
price depends on the demand, whether artificial or real, com- 
pared with the supply, and will be regulated_by it, whether the 
magistrate or the individual baker - the sum. But this 
maximum is one of the t -st measures for supporting specula- 
tion, and rendering it safe when it has succeeded in raising the 


y- ; * 
‘¢ In ‘sum, the danger of the baker’s being able to com- 





* « Out of 1700 bakers in Loiftion and within the Bills of Mor. || 

tality, a late Lord Mayor, whose exertions against the fraudulent 

transactions arising from an assize in bread were so meritorious, had i 

eccasion to consult 1200. Of these he found three-fourths were un- 

der the controul of the millers and factors. The rest acknowledged 

that there were frauds in making the returns. ” 
VoL. X¥I. NO. 63. Zz 
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cry of scarcity. Remove it, and you render speculation infi. 
nitely more dangerous. “You preserve among the bakers, who 
are the retail dealers of manufactured corn, even during the 
highest prices, @ competition ; atid b —s the whole into 
uncertainty, “you keep the different districts of the nation, as 
much as possible, ignorant of the prices in others. Such a 
maximum has an siiform’ tendency to raise the price, and, by 
abolishing it, we raise a competition, which, on the other hand, 
has an uniform tendency to lower that price, or to keep it at 
the proper rate. 

‘© But though the magistrate should no more interfere with 
his maximum, wih respect to the price of bread, than with 
respect to that of any other article, he may, with all propriety 
imtermeddle to adjust theweight. It may ‘be safely left to 
choice of the great mass of the people to go either to a sh 
that selis the quartern loaf at eleven’ pence, or anothier that 
at ten pence ; but if the magistrate does not enforce a standard 
weight, the public may be cheated to a great amount occasion- 
ally; and the honest baker may lose by his homesty, ‘while the 
dishonest one gains by his fraud. ‘The great mass of the poor- 
er people; who are the principal bread consumers, either have 
not scales, or will not take the trouble to weigh the loaves they 
buy. The magistrate, ‘therefore, must do'it for them. ‘Those 
of the lower ranks that do weigh, are very apt to guess at the 
odd ounces. ‘ In Grder to encourage the practice of accurate 
weighing, an ¢éasier weight than the present should be adopted 
for the standard: loaf. © It should: be declared to be the 
even number of four p s, the half quartern loaf two, and 
the one-fourth, one. © is nothing in this of the maximum 
character. It has nothing to do with the price. ‘There is no 
occasion, ‘therefore, for ascertaitiing and publishing the | er 
of corn, The legislature enacts, that the quartern loaf shall 
be four pounds; and the inspector must take care that the 
loaves, which every baker sells, are ‘aecording to this standard. 
- The baker fixes his own price for these four pounds of bread.” 


4 
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Review or AcricuLturAL PuBLicATIONs, 


_ General Report of the Agricultural State, §¢. of Scotland. 
‘antipued from page 219. 7 


Tue VILth Chapter has been allotted for Grass-lands, a sub- 
ject of considerable interest in Scotland. _The Corn-lands 
being comparatively of small extent, and the climate in general 
whore favourable to. grass, the people of. Scotland have 
reason to give particular attention to grass-lands: their country 
is indeed a land of herds and, flocks. But it is also to be ob- 
served, that the Scottish farmers are now errived at that point 
in agriculture, when. this object has become of more than ordi- 
nary importance. Most.of them know-how to raise crops of 
corn; and in many parts of the kingdom, they have repeated- 
p applied lime to their arable soils. ‘This manure not only 

ils in producing the same effects as those which followed its 
first application ; but it has risen so high in price, as hardly to 
pay expenses on soils formerly dressed with it. What a figure 
would lime or marl now make, if liberally and judiciously ap- 
on the natural meadows and pastures in the lower dis« 
triets ? Most of the tracts of coarse lands, which are almost 
waste, would be highly improved by draining and: liming,— 
which would convert them into verdant fields of grass, and pre- 

e them (if requisite) for bearing corn also. ‘This great and 
[itimate object of Scottish Husbandry seems to be far too lit- 
le attended to; and is not recommended, or even understood, 
in any degree corresponding to its importance: ; 

We expected the name of Mr Aiton at the head of this part 
of the work, having understood that he had actually written 
tout; but instead of his name, appear those of ‘ John Nais- 
inith, Esq. and others.’ .The pen of Mr Naismith ought, how- 
evet, to be acceptable and instructive on: this branch of hus- 
‘andry,—as he acquired ‘@ considerable degree of credit by 
his tour through the Southern Pastoral Districts, twenty years 
ao. The authors have allotted the Ist Section for Natural 
Meadows; the 2d for Pasture Lands occasionally in cultiva- 
tion; the 3d, for Old Pastures in Lowland Districts; and the 
th; for Natural Upland Pastures. We have some doubts’ as 
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to this arrangement, and think there should have been only 2 
Sections ;—the Ist,.On the Lower Situated Grass-lands ; and 
the 2d, On the Mountain Pasturés of Scotland; each of these 
being subdivided into the Natural and the Improved ;—the for- 
mer, containing suitable descriptions of the soil and its pro- 
ductions ; the latter, exhibiting a view of the most useful modes 
of improvement. 

In the Ist. Section, which treats of Natural Meadows, we 
have some remarks on old and improper practices, in relation 
chiefly to Bog meadows. §, We think the present practice ought 
to have been illustrated, mostly, though perhaps not exclusive- 
ly, in, this work, with: a view of its. perfections or imperfec- 
tions; and. that the discussion has been confined rather too 
much to bog meadows, when it might have been extended to o- 
ther lands in the lower districts, capable of being turned into 
MONON and of affording in due cuccession either pasture or 

ay. ‘ : 
We are not of opinion, that bog meadows, producing chief- 
ly the Sprit.or Juncus articulatas, are proper subjects for break- 
ing up with the plough. _ It is. hardly possible to eradicate that 
strong-rooted ~ hy and the soil in which it grows, is com- 
monly miry, and yery difficult of draining. Besides, the 
er who. understands the culture and proper treatment of a sprit 
meadow, knows it to be more valuable in some situations than 
most of arable soils, It can be made to produce very large 
crops,— Y water, earth composts, lime rubbish, ashes, and o- 
ther top-dressi without drawing on the farm-yard for ma- 
nure.to it; and, on, the contrary, a productive bog meadow 
yields. large crops.of hay, and good in quality when saved and 
cut in season; by which the farm-yard may be augmented for the 
benefit of arable soils. 

_, Scotland, with its numerous folds of cattle, and flocks of 
sheep, appears the natural field for meadows, taking this word 
in its proper and enlarged sense. The improved bogs furnish 
hay for cattle, and pasture grass that raises young beasts tos 
great size; while the other meadows, (consisting of soils either 
naturally or artificially dry, and) improved by lime or marl, or 
atherwise, furnish pasture- and occgsionally crops of hay 
for horses and sheep. Such is the system that ought to be en- 
couraged in respect of the natural meadows in Scotland. But 
the authors have not in this particular Section hit correctly, ei- 
ther on.the facts or the principles, by which the subject would 
haye been most. p ly illustrated. 

They recommend to drain and plough the bog and other me» 
dows in the low arable districts, and observe that this has i 
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fact been generally done; illustrating the observation by re- 
ferences to Galloway, and the counties of Dumfries, Roxburgh, 
and Selkirk. Now the fact is, that a‘warm climate which ripens 
grain well, also nourisheth rich and numerous crops of grass ; 
and as the arable soils are of limited extent in a grassy district, 
they are of more value to the farmers; while rich grass mea- 
dows are of most value in a low arable and ao countrys 
Accordingly, the meadows are more valued, and better attend- 
ed ta, in the lowest situated arable, than in the mountainous 
districts of the county of Dumfries, The value of meadows in 
proper management, suitably drained, and manured with wa- 
ter, composts, ashes, &c. very generally rises above that of the 
adjacent arable soils, and sometimes arrives at double that va- 
lue,—the water being applied yearly, or the top<iressings once 
in three years,, 

To many judicious observations by the authors‘on the sub 
ject of Hay-making, and to others, for which they have:drawn on 
Mr Dawson, Mr Church, and Dr Coventry, we readily sub- 
scribe ; but the authors have not sufficiently explained the inju- 
ry done by the scythe, in comparison with pasturage. Wecan- 
not assent to the assertion, ‘ that as hay becomes ors and light- 
‘er, it is divested of nothing but aqueous moisture, the reten- 
‘tion of which could be of no use:’ We doubt very much the 
propriety of attempting to. heat even coarse hay’ in the small 
coles, before it goes into the rick, notwithstanding the quoted 
authority of Dr Coventry; and we suspect that Mr Church's 
mode of winning the hay of sown grasses, by tying’ it ap in 
small parcels as soon as it is cut, if it be dry, would not suc- 
ceed so well in a rich crop abounding with- red ‘clover,’ as ‘the 
common way of turning over the swathe by the rake, and af- 
terwards putting up into coles, to go into ‘the rick-when duly 
winned. ; i he 
' On the second section, which treats of pasture lands’ oecasi- 
gall in tillage, we think-that a regnlar course of eroppinz 
for all the fields in a farm can seldom answer. It seenis better 
in some of the richer fields more ‘convenient in point of- situa- 
tion, to adopt the Norfolk system of four crops; namely, green 
crop with manure, barley end grass seeds ; then hay; and jastl 
oats; occasionally laying down any fields that require it into 
pasture-grass for some yeats.. In this operation of laying down 
to pasture, (which is proper on most of tillage Jands, either oc- 
casionally or in regular course), we think the farmer shouldnet 
sow much, if any, red broad clover; but that “he ‘should* sow 
liberally of white clover, perennial ryegrass, and ribwort, after 
having rendered his lands clean, and enriched them with putrid 
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and calcareous manure, Moist lands, of covitse, require to be 
drained, and soft lands are not well adapted for pasturage ; but 
if this be in view, the soft meadow grass (Holeus lanatus) will be 
2. proper mixture with white clover the above mentioned 
seeds. Some farmers in rich dry lands prefer cocksfoot (Dae. 
tylis glomerata); and in deep lands, consisting of moss and clay, 
they recommend the timothy grass (Phlewm pratense), as excel» 
lent either for hay or pasture. The common mode of sowing 
red clover and ry: » with a little white clover, in order to 
get first a crop of hay, and then pasture, is not now approved, 
a hay crop being justly considered injurious to the pasture- 
ass. 


The third section is on Old Grass in the Lowland Districts, 
‘The authors have introduced the reader to the debate on the 
subject of old grass; but have given a rather hesitating or a 
qualified opinion. We are surprized that such a point should 
so far and so Jong have divided the opinions of respectable farm- 
ers; for, as new grass has its advantages, and others confessed- 
ly belong to old grass, there can be no reason for denying the 
Loner tie conjoined benefits arising from both, If the lends 
incline to moss and weeds, after proper means of prevention 
have been used, there can be no question that the plough should 
he introduced ; but if the old grass continues rich, and rather 
improving in value—in short, if it be more valuable per acre than 
similar soils in cultivation—a good farmer would hesitate in al- 
lowing himself to break them, though tempted by the prospect 
of some rich corn crops. The high rents given for such lanes 
when corn was at uncommon prices, can be no general rule: 
Nor does the whole of that rent come in as profit, since. the lands 
thus broken must undergo expensive culture and manuring be- 
fore they be again laid down: They will, after all, take some 
time to arrive at their former state ; and, in the mean time, the 
farmer is deprived of the advantages derived from the possession 
of this old grass. We see nothing, either in policy or interest, 
that should prevent every farmer possessing lands adapted for 
the pupose, from enjoying the early pasture of new grass, a5 
well as the valuable succession of old Eee pasture. This is in 
comparably thicker planted, as well as more nutritive, and in 
greater variety, than any new grass can be; and it is not eon- 
sidered or understood by many who take part in this debate, 
that many of the plants in old pastures draw their supplies from 
a considerable depth, while others are fed near the surface ; the 
whole soil thus contributing to furnish nourishment for the 
plants, and the produce being thus better protected. against the 
injuries of drought, floods, poaching, and other accidents. 
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The approach of a lease’s expiration may tempt the farmer ; 
and if the old grass was laid out by himself, he has a natural 
right to plough it for corn ; but, if he received it in perfection, 
he can have no such right ; and this consideration ought to de- 
termine the nature of his covenant, whatever his. interest may 


mane as expedient. 
n the fourth section, our. authors have introduced the natu- 
ral upland: pastures of Scotland;.and here their observations 
are in many respects very judicious, and, in others, remarkably 
defective. It is doubtless of great importance to drain wet 
mountain pastures,—to enclose and cultivate portions of the 
lower parts of mouatainous farms, for the purpose of obtainmg 
turnips and potatoes, early grass, corn and hay,—the comforts 
of the inhabitants, and the support of the cattle and sheep re- 
quiring such a plan;, and then it is. expedient to pasture the 
lands in due order. and correct style. Sach also are the vast. 
number of sheep and cattle thus reared, and the immense ex~ 
tent of natural upland: pasture for their support, that these ob- 
servations acquire a high degree of importance. After all, they 
might be greatly enlarged by the judicious and experienced: 
farmer ; and, in some respects, they admit.of modification and 
improvement. 

ut the reader finds nothing in.the text on the proper treat- 
ment of that plant; which is so eminently abfndant and useful. 
on the dry mountain walks of Scotland, the common heath 
(Erica midgaris); nor of the moss crops (Eriophora), the deer’s 
hair (Sctrpws cespitosus), the sprit (Juncus articulatus), the blue 
muir grass (Sesleria cerulea), and other plants which appear in’ 
succession on the moist uplands of. Scotland, and are of great 
and extensive use to such farmers as understand how to use 
them properly. Neither have the authors, in their discussion 
on the subject of the Scottish meadows and upland pastures, in- 
troduced the proper. modes of cultivating various plants now fa~ 
miliar to the farmers of that country; such as the soft meadow. 
grass (Holcus ianatus), the timothy grass (Phleum pratense), or 
the fiorin grass (Agrostis stolontfera.) ‘There is nothing in 
the text relative to the cocksfoot (Dactylis glometata) recom- 
mended by eminent agriculturists as a substitute for the rye- 
grass (Lolium perenne.) Instead of being informed of the cul- 
ture and proper uses of these: plants, we have only some obsécure 
hints relative to a few plants, little known except from the ob- 
servations of a mere botanist, who had seen them on the Clova 
mountains and elsewhere; and the authors appear to recom- 
mend these for upland natural pastures, forgetting that, ‘even if 
their value were established, the plough cannot be expected to 
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pass on real mountain pasture; and there does not seem to be 
any practicable mieans to introduce them. We take leave, 
therefore, of: the Aera (the authors doubtless mean Aira) levi- 
- gata, and other plants recommended by them from one or two 
botanists merely ; hoping that, in any new edition of this work 
which may be given to the public, a proper selection of known 
and useful plants will be noticed, and the methods of cultivating 
them, or-of applying them to use with advantage: The list of 
meadow ‘plants contained in the Appendix, we presume is taken 
from the writings of Mr Aiton; though it does not bear his 
name. The editors have the merit of giving most of the names 
correctly in that list of plants. 
r IX. is on Gardens and Orchards; and the name of 
Mr P. Neill, Secretary to the Horticultural Society of Scotland, 
appears at the’ head of -it ;—a satisfactory pledge to the pub- 
lie of the merits of this part of the General Report. It is di- 
vided into nine sections; 1st; ‘On the best situations for Gar- 
dens, with ‘Hints on the Soils, Manures and Rotations ; 2¢, On 
Cottage Gardens ; 3d, On Gardens adapted for the Farmer ; 
4th,’ Qn Market Gardens; 5th, On the Kitchen Gardens of 
Gentlemen ; 6th, On the: Fruit Garden; ‘7th, The Royal Bo- 
tanic, and some private Botanic Gardens, Nurseries, &c.; 8¢h, 
On the Enemies to Garden Productions, with the proper anti- 
dotes; and, 9th, On Orchards. All these particulars are-treat- 
ed by Mr Neill:in @ pleasing and instructive manner; and the 
reader ‘will probably find much to commend in this chapter. , 

It is very true (and has accordingly been remarked) that when 
the farmers and cottagers of Scotland can raise most of the ve- 
Ce aria require in-the field, and by horse culture, a garden 

mes an object of less importance to them; and this is now 
actually the case, to sucha degree, that many cottagers who 
have cow manure and ashes to dispose of, prefer giving the 
whole to the adjacent farmer, who lays’ it on his land, and gives 
the crop of potatoes or turnips in return, reserving little or no 
manute for # garden; still there are advantages attending a far- 
mer’s Or: cot s garden, which are properly stated in this 
work, ~ Feu- sy in the vicinity of towns and villages, and 
mechanies, enjoy great pleasure and various benefits from their 
little gardens; but theincreasing number and accommodations of 
market gardens are now likely in some degree'to supersede these, 
by furnishing’ prodaceof better quality at a lower expense. Far- 
mers, ‘ notwithstanding their supplies out of the fields, must 
find their advant@ye.in the. possession of those vegetables which 
¢annot be raised ‘in the field, and also in that of the smaller and 
larger fruits which may be raised in their gardens, exclusive of 
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the pleasure and comforts of possessing them. To all these 
classes, important instructions are afforded in this chapter. The 
nurseryman, and persons of liberal fortune who employ profes- 
sional gardeners, though these do not require the instructions 
of such a work as this, will find a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation in it. 

It was very proper to introduce into this work suitable-no- 
tices relative to the nurseries of the late Mr George Don at 
Forfar, and of Mr James Smith at Monkwood, near Ayr.. We 
have our fears, however, of these ardent lovers of botany having 
met with adequate encouragement -from the public. What is 
recommended here, and in other channels, relative to the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, appears deserving of. public at- 
tention; but if there be a necessity for altering the situation, on 
account of the advancing buildings, aud of the smoke, it would 
be better to-sell the ground allotted for this. garden, removing 
the plants and buildings to a more proper place. 

Four engravings accompany this chapter, for the purpose of 
Hlustration ; and very full and satisfactory lists of the principal 
varieties of Scottish fruits, with other papers connected with the 
subject of gardens and orchards, appear in the Appendix.. The 
explanation of the plates has, with unaccountable inattention to 
propriety, been separated from the text, and thrown into the 


Appendix. ; 

Chapter X. is on Woods and Plantations, a subject of great 
and increasing importance to Scotland. This part of the Ge- 
nerat Report bears the name of Dr Patrick Graham of Aber- 
foyle: It is divided into three parts, I. On Woods; LI. On 
Plantations; and, III. On the extent and value of both... These 
parts are discussed at some length, each being subdivided into 
sections and particulars. The author seems to have consulted 
most of the agricultural reports; but he confines his.references 
chiefly to those of Stirlingshire and Dunbartonshire, extending 
them incidentally to the Reports from Argyle, Inverness 
Perth. He has mentioned principally Nicol’s Practical Planter, 
and the writings of Dr Walker; but he refers very properly to 
most of his authorities, and quotes the above, and some others, 
in the notes, It has evidently been his intention to present.an 
accurate and useful Report on this interesting subject; and we 
think that in some respects it will do him credit, and be accep- 
table to the public. At the same time, we conceive, that the au- 
thor has been rather too confined and local in his researches, and 
that the actual extent of woods and plantations,. in: the ‘several 
counties, has been stated on imperfect and unsatisfactory docu- 
ments, and is in mapy.wespects inaccurate. Some other imper- 
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fections appear in the work, not easy to be accounted for; an 
example of which casually meets our eye in Part ILI. Section 
3d; where, on the common way of. measuring timber, the 
reader is directed to muitiply the length by the breadth of the 
tree, or one-fourth of the circumference, instead of the square of: 
that breadth. How such an error should have been eommit- 
ted, and how it should have eseaped the notice of those who re- 
vised this chapter, it is not easy to conceive. It seems to be a 
very unsatisfactory way. to compute the extent of woodlands. 
by the acre, in cases where the trees are only planted here and. 
there ina straggling way, instead of occupying the whole ef the 
lands; and to this we suspect the reader must ascribe the enor- 
mous extent ‘of woods: reported from the counties. of Perth, 
Aberdeen, and others, ‘Fhe total extent of lands-planted is re- 
ported at 412,226 acresy.and of natural woods at 501,469 acres. 
m all 913,695 acres English measure!’ We have reason to 
think, that in some counties-this computation has been founded 
in conjecture; and that it is- at.least twice, and in some cases 
three times as much as actual observation fairly warrants. The 
guthor thinks, that one-fourth of the waste lands-in Scotland, or 
three rillions-and a half of acres, are suited for thé production of. 
timber (he means of trees);:and that. if:proprietors could resolve 
to encounter the expense of draining, enclosing, and planting, 
these wastes, the returns, though distant, would, in the end, be 
of incalculable benefit to themselves and their country.. There 
is a great deal of trath and good sense in the remark ;. but it is 
made in a rather loose and unsatisfactory manner,. neither the 
extent that may bear trees, nor that whieh ought to bear them,. 
having been ascertained. 

‘The woodlands, even in the remoter districts, must now ap- 
proach nearer to their fair value, in consequence of the opening. 
up of these parts by means of roads and! bridges :: There also it 
must become a greater object to plant ; and thus far the inte- 
rests of landholders must be a stimulus. But while the present 
owners of entailed lands are tempted by the tenure on which. 
they hold them, rather to cut down, than to plant or to pre- 
serve ; and while other landholders do not possess. the means of. 
planting, and many of them do not reside on their estates, nor 
ever'visit them at all, or want the taste and the skill necessary. 
to enable them to plant with advantage ; it is evident, that any 
thing like a general effort to extend or improve the forests of 
Scotland, is not to be expected, without stronger encourage- 
ment from the Legislature, A mountainous country, with a 
barren soil, and in a northern climate, which requires itself a 
great deal more timber for use, and tregafor sheltcr, and which: 
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is capable of being made to supply other parts of the kingdom, 
and even other nations, is left in a comparatively bleak and ex- 
posed state, and obliged to drain itself of its treasures, in ex- 
change for Baltic and American timber ; because the Legisla- 
ture does not remove unnecessary obstacles, or give reasonable 


encouragement! ‘This state of things, however, cannot be sup- . 


posed, to continue long: ‘The Scottish pines and oaks must soon 
appear of even more consequence than many of our foreign co- 
lonies, for which we have paid so dear. ‘The Legislature, by 


grants to open up the country, has paved the way for planting’ 


it also, 

It must not be supposed that we mean té recommend the ab- 
surd measure of planting every waste acre that seems capable of 
growing trees ; for this would be not only incurring an enor- 
mous expense, but overdoing the thing entirely, so as to reduce 
the value of timber, and to render the plantations injurious, in- 
stead of their being-useful. But so far.as the shelter and pro- 
tection of the numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep in 
the country require, the land proprietor would certainly do well 
to plant, in so far as he possesses the means, and is not fettered 
by entails ; as he would very soon enter into as great surplus 
rents as to cover more than the interest of his expenditure ; 


and then, he would also find the inealeulable benefits: arising’ 


from the weedings and the timber, for'the use and improvement 
of his estate. On this principle, we would prefer the plan of 
extending plantations for use, rather than ornament. But this 
also might be gratified to a.reasonable extent, and even conjoin- 
ed with the former ; as the same plantations which would shel- 
ter the herds and flocks, might also be made to embellish the 
country. 

The injudicious and apparently casual manner in which many 
plantations have been designed, and the imperfect way in which 
they are executed, have tended very much to deter gentlemen 
of landed property from involving themselves in so much ex~- 


pense. But it is now ascertained, tliat on ridges and hills of 


moderate elevation, trees thrive well, and at the same time shel- 
ter and embellish the country more than others in the flat parts 
of the vales. It is also known, that in elevated situations, and 
bare soils, the planter. may put in seed:ings, at far less expense, 
and with much better success, than transplanted trees of a 
larger size. ‘The preference due to the white larch, raised from 
seed of European origin, before the biack larch. of American 
origin and seed, is now understood ; and also that which is due 
to plants of Scots fir, whieh have been raised from seed of the 
real ved pine of Scotland, or the Baltic provinces: And the’ 
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best modes of raising trees from the seed in private nurseries, 
and of planting them in the proper manner, and most suitable 
season, are better and more generally known. These are facts 
of radical importance-to the growing interests of Scotland, in 
respect of plantations. ‘ 

It is not easy to conceive a more elegant and rational occu- 
pation for the spare hours of a man of property, than. to im- 
prove and adorn his lands by well formed plantations.. We 
would recommend, however, that in doing this, attention should 
be paid te the correlative demands of use and ornament ; and 
that a well digested plan should be arranged, and nursery 
grounds prepared, before any thing material is done. What- 
ever the taste of the owner may suggest to him, even in refer- 
ence to, his pleasure grounds, maybe with great advantage ar- 
ranged on a proper plan, and ‘submitted to the dictates of re- 
flection guided by experience, with a view to utility'as well as 
ornament: And with respect to the ether parts of his estate, 
it would be wise to pay attention to the wants.of the farmers, 
and the benefit of the stocks, as well as to the general means 
of improving the lands, in so far as weedings or timber may 
be wanted. gn * 

A great deal of useful and interesting information is commu- 
nicated in this Chapter, mingled with some observations liable 
to doubt or objection. The author informs us, that the Scots 
fir grows only:in the northern counties of Scotland, and this 
was the opimon likewise of Dr Walker ; but the fact is, that 
the deep mosses of the border counties contain at their bottom 
the roots of Scots fir trees, which must -have grown there na- 
turally at 2 very distant period. Of the ash it is observed, that 
when the stem is only three inches in diameter, the timber is as 
hard and durable as when the tree has arrived at its full growth ; 
but we think this remark applicable only to the root-grown 
shoot, and not to the seed plant of ash... hazel is useful in 
copses, not only for its fruit, but also for its shoots, which are 
sold for hoops and other uses. The hawthorn, which, as the au- 
thor informs us, grows in the glens of Perthshire to be a con- 
siderable tree, grows also naturally on the mountain faces in the 
southern counties, at a considerable height above sea-level ; and 
is more frequently seen on the hills than in the vales, in the 
south. We cannot, on the scanty information —— — 
that lareh bark possesses the pees we ca equal to that 
of oak. Notwithstanding the quoted advertisement by the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Fraser of Lovat, we should hesitate in plant- 
ing liberally, in the northern parts and expesed situations of 
Scotland, the pitch pine, which grows in the southern provinces 
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of the United States ; and would prefer the seed of the real 
Memel red pine, or that of the rich native pine of the High- 
lands. . 

The author adopts the Linnean names; but in those of our 
native plants, we should prefer the names which are now more 
correctly assigned. in the Flora Britannica. By way of exam- 
ple, the hawthorn might be referred to the genus Mespilus, in- 
stead of Crategus, to which it was assigned by Linnzeus and 
Jussieu. 

The waste lands of Scotland occupy the XIth Chapter, com- 
piled partly from a pee oy Mr Aiton, and partly from the 
communications of.others. ‘The reader must not be alarmed on 
hearing of nearly fourteen millions of uncultivated acres; thou 
he is also informed, that a very large proportion of the soil of 
these cannot be rendered much better than it is.. He should 
be satisfied to know, that four and a half millions of these acres 
are capable of improvement, y means of the plough, the spade, 
and the mattock, and five millions more by planting, or by im- 


proving the pasture. It is comfortable to think of thus melio- 
rating nine and a half millions of acres ; though neither the ca- 
pital nor the population of the country appear quite adequate 
to such an undertaking. The burden of such a.vast attempt 


naturally falls on the Scottish landholders, many of whom have 
not the means, and. others want the inclination, to set about it ; 
while not a few possess peither sufficient skill nor encourage- 
ment, It is doubtless beneficial to the public, that waste lands 
be rendered productive, though the individual may not always 
rofit by the undertaking. It would be a good thing for the 
Fingdom at large, if other four or five millions of acres could be 
taken from the waste lands of Scotland, and added to her corn 
fields. The public, however, will probably leave the honour and 
the expense of all this to individuals, till necessity shall dictate 
measures of encouragement. nw 
The Chapter is divided into. four sections, Ist, On the De- 
scriptions of Waste Land; 2d, On the Various Modes of Im- 
provement; 3d, On the Profits arising from these; and, 4¢A, 
On the Facilities and Obstacles. The last section, we should 
naturally expect to find rich in useful matter; and there is liter- 
ally nothing in it but the Scots act 1695, ‘ for the dividing of 
* commonties !’” e 3d section depends on elements‘which are 
so variable and hypothetical, that we cannot much depend on 
its results. In the 2d section we felt confounded at the distinc. 
tion made between ‘ irrigation,’ and * spreading water over 
* the surface,’ which are treated in separate articles, as if they 
were essentially distinct; and this confusion was augmented 
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- when. we observed another separate article on ‘ deep flooding.’ 
We looked for some time in vain for one of the-most useful and 
extensively practised. modes of improving waste lands in Scot+ 
lund, by Muir-burning, ‘and found it at last urider the article 
Manuring! ‘This, we consider as a proof, that the authors aré 
neither practically nor in principle acquainted with the i 
tion ; for the light ashes of heath tops are often blown almost 
wholly away from the burnt lands, but the farmer obtains a suc- 
cession of young plants in a state fit to be eaten by his flocks. 
’ Nothing can. be more poor.and meagre‘than what is said on the 
subject of draining in waste lands, though it is applicable at ant 
easy rate, and with great and certain advantage, on a vast extent 
of the wet mountain. sheep walks of. Scotland. 

‘. It is remarkable that of nine different instances of improving 
waste jands quoted, only one was done by a teriant, and he re- 
sided on the property of a landholder accustomed to improve 
on a considerable scale ; but the improvements of another per- 
. son, himself a proprietor, were extended to farms which he 
_ rented. We think it would be more prudent to seleet and pub- 
lish examples of improvenient from the practice of tenants on 
common leases. | With respect to the culture of peat moss, the 
object ought to be to convert it inte meadow—which is best ac- 
complished by getting the peat moss reduced, by digging, ma- 
nures and exposure; into peat earth, giving sohdity if possible 
by mould composts, which will also enrich and preserve the 
meadow in fertility. . The poaching of eattle in peat moss laid 
to pasture, is extremely hurtful to it, and the regular cultiva- 
tion of such a soil by the plough, seems to be out of the ques- 
tion in the views of a prudent farmer. 

‘There can be no doubt, that by draining the low situated 
wastes, and then by applying limé or marl, and other manures, 
great improvement may be made in converting these wastes into 
grassy lands, which may afterwards be turned, in favourable cir- 
cumstances, into. fields of corn; But we hear yery seldom in- 
. deed of adequate eneouragement being given to mere tenants to 
execute such improvements; and, until. this is afforded, they 
must proceed on a very limited scale: A tenant cannot be ex- 
pected to improve any farther than his limited and temporar 
interest in his lease enables him in prudence to attempt, wit 
profit as he advances. 

On the mountain. sheep walks, a proper system of draining 
. and muir-burning promises to be most extensively useful at least 
_ expense; and these modes of improvement ought to have been 

allowed a prominent place in this chapter. It appears rich int - 
; \heads and subdivisions, in so far as mere arrangement goes, 
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and seems even redundant in this respect ; but nothing can be 
more barren than some parts of it are, in precise and satisfac- 
tory information. This might have been occasioned, (though 
we know not how the fact stands), by anonymous and excessive 
emendation. Most of the original materials of any work being 
liable to rash objectors, and going out of sight, if these be al- 
lowed to dictate ; while, in many instances, nothing that is welt 
considered and consistent, is obtained in their place. 

The subject of planting was partly anticipated in the former 
chapter, and many of the other particulars fall naturally into 
the chapter following. 

This is the XIIth in order, arid is ‘allotted tothe improvements 
of which the soil is susceptible. ‘These are treated in the six 

following parts, viz. Ist, Trenching ; 2d, Paring and Burning ; 
3d, Draining; 4¢h, Manuring; 5th, Weeding; and, 6th, lr- 

‘rigation. None of these are by anonymous writers; and the 
public have'the-respective authors’ names as a pledge of the me- 
rit of these parts of the work. 

The 1st part, on Trenching, was very happily committed to 
the Reverend Dr George Skene: Keith, the active and intelli- 
gent reporter of Aberdeenshire, in. which this mode of improve- 
ment has been most extensively successful. ‘That commercial 
and thriving ‘tity is placed in a corner which was naturally bar- 
ren, and which being full of granite rocks, was incapable of 

‘being ploughed. The stones that were taken out by trenching, 
were good for building ; and a demand opened from London, to 
pave the streets with such durable materials, which were taken 
in ballast by vessels from the port of Aberdeen. ‘ The increase 
of the wealth and population, by means of commerce, giving @ 
stimulus to improvement, no less than three thousand acres were 

' cleared of stones, and trenched for culture, near that city; and 

this encowraging example passing into other distriets, a great — 
deal more lands were improved in the same way. . There is « 
fashion in agricultare ;: and this.laborious, but most substantial 

‘ mode of reclaiming rocky wastes, extended itself on a lesser scale 

into the remote parts of Aberdeenshire, -ascending towards the 
sources of the rivers. - As all the stones of any consequence are 

‘ taken out, the surface buried in the trench, and the subsoil ex- 

posed to the atmosphere, the land being left clear to the depth 

‘of 13 or 14 inches,—the solidity of this improvement must be 

obvious + It became easier by gradual experience, and was ac- 
complished by the increasing population of a large county. On 

‘ similar principles it has been less or more practised in almost 

every part of Scotland. ‘The legitimate purposes and. modes:ot 

- wenching are shortly but.satisfactorily explained, 
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The Reverend Dr Rennie of Kilsyth, is the author of the 2d 
part on Paring and Burning. He approves, of this. mode of 
improvement in mossy soils containing lime, or earth, and espe- 
cially. if they Reese with a clay bottom; and he recom- 
mends it also in marshyseils. -But he cautions the reader against 
the-practice in peat mosses containing much bitnmen or. pyrites; 
in-sandy soils full.of silex ; and in ferruginous, sandy. or clayey 
soils, with a yellow or reddish tinge... The reader is left to dis; 
caver the reasons.of the author for dissuading from the practice 
in: these soils. That, of Mr Maclean of Mark, is detailed to 
good purpose in this section; and the manner, e and 
success. of the operations are explained... We are surprised 
that a writer so intelligent on,the subject of peat moss as Dr 
Rennie, has -not. excepted. light peat mosses, which leave no 
ashes except such as blow way by the first wind. The practice 


of paring and burning, seems: less practicable in some parts of 

Scotland than in other districts.of the kingdom, on account of 

the moist climate, and want of labourers accustomed to work 

with the breast spade. The expenses as stated in this section, 

appear to-have been fairly mentioned, and.also the result of the 
ractice. . : : Seyret 

: The Third Section en. Draining .is by..Mr Johnstone, land- 


surveyor, Edinburgh ; and. it is.executed in suchia way as to 
do credit at-ence to; the author, and to this General Report. 
Mr Johnstone’s merit, in learning, and in explaining to the pub- 
lic the principles. of ‘the: celebrated. Elkington, is. well known : 
and in consequence of the treatise that he formerly pablished,. 
it.was easier forihim to write out a correct and useful abstract 
for this work. _ Ele has actodmpanied: this. with, no; less. than 17 
engravings, executed on such a seale as to answer, these,volumes; 
and all of them .are very properly put into the text... We think 
such an.-effort to accommodate. the public.does honour to the 
Board, though: it must have been attended. with considerable ex- 
pense. . Dramming .is the radical improvement,in wet soils; and 
we recommend this part, as well deserving the notice of the pub- 
lic. . It contains three divisions, ist, On the various Modes of 
Draining :in use before Elkington’s method was known; 2d, An 
Account, of :this Method ; and, 3d, On the Form and Filling of 
Drains, their Expense, Duration, and other particulars, Each: 
of these divisions, of course, contains different sections. 
Elkington’s principles embrace, ist, The discovering of the 
Main Spring or Collection of Subterraneous Waters; 2d, The 
Level aud. Bearing of these; and, $d, The Mode of Reaching 
and Tapping them-by means of the auger, and carrying off the 
conteuts. in proper Drains. . It requires an attentive, and oftcn 
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an experienced operator, who can make proper discoveries, by 
any pits, quarriés or banks, or by the boring instruments, in 
order to find out the nature and inclination of the several sub- 
strata, to give the prospeet of success in this mode of draining ; 
but extraordinary consequences ofte: attend it. , 
When this method is not followed, we consider the general 
lication of draining as coming under these two divisions, ei- 
1 surface waters, or subterraneous waters. The former are 
carried away by sheep-drains on mountain pastures, executed at 
about one penny for every twelve feet in length, and by furrows 
properly drawn by the plough in arable soils. The latter are 
either intercepted at the head of carse lands and peat-mosses, 
by open ditches, acting as fences also, and sent off in the same 
way through the hollows, or drains are cut of such depth as may 
seem necessary, in the lower part of which the water starts, 
passing through stones or other open materials, which are co- 
vered above with mould. For the proper methods of execating 
these, and also for the way to drain lakes, Jand-locked morasses, 
&c. we refer to the work itself. 

Part 1V, on Manures, has been compiled from the communi~ 
cations of Mr Dudgeon of Prora, and others. No attempt has 
been made — to classify the substances used as ee 
to explain thei ration, excepting. m in a ti 
view. We have, tet, Farm-yard ; ant 20, Town Teowure 
$d, Urine; 4th, Fish; 5th, Sea weeds; 6th, Fresh-water 
Weeds; 7th, Vegetables ploughed in; 8th, Sea-sleech and mud 5 
9th, Lime-shells; 10th, Pounded Limestone; }ith, Lime« 
stone gravel; 12th, Gypsum; 18th, Marl; 1¢th, Sca Shells; 
15th, Burnt Clay ; Wey Seapers’ Waste; 7th, Salt; 18th, 
Soot; 19th, Miscellaneous articles; and; 20th, Composis. 

The simplicity which is aimed at in this arrangement appears 
to us to border on affectation. We see no reason for depariing 
from the known division of a great number of these manures 
into two classes, the putrid, and the calcareous ; for these classes 
differ materially from each other, not only in their component 
parts, but in their legitimate application and use, while there is 
a similarity all the articles ranged under either of the two 
classes. S , salt, soot and ashes, might be arranged un-~ 
der a third section of miscellaneous articles; and then most, if 
not all the others, would fall under the section of Putrescent, 
er that of Calcareous Manures. Every one of these ‘three sec~ 
tions would naturally contain as many subdivisions as there were 
individual substances in it. It appears @ curious arrangeinent 
that assigns a particular section to fish, and separates anirial res 
fuse from it, in one subdivision, and from benes, hoots, feathers, 
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chair, &c, in another; while horn shavings go into a third, and 
,woollen rags into a fourth! We have also a division for sea- 
yweeds, another for river-weeds, and one for common weeds: 
and road- scrapings are not classed with composts, though it is 
plain that they, and various other substances, are prepared by 
composting them, ,and subjecting them to putrefaction.. Lime, 
whether burnt or pounded, with gypsum, marl, sea~shells, and 
limestone- gravel, should all be classed under the section of Cal- 
careous manures, distinguishing the properties and ‘application 
of each. 

On the other hand, there is no mention of water as a ma- 
nuré, nor of the beneficial practice of earthing lands, in order 
ito supply deficient soils, and render them more productive. 

Every animal or vegetable substance that is decomposed by 
putrefaction, is found to nourish growing vegetables ; and this 
general and beautiful principle, by which nature converts all 
sorts of nuisances into manures, might direct the intelligent 
farmer in the preparation both of dung and of composts. One 
of the easiest modes of augmenting the farm: yard ‘store, is to 
place the dunghill’in such a situation, as to receive all the run- 
nings of the stables and byres, bottoming with dry ‘carth, 
Jaying horse and cow-dung alternately above it, and fre- 

uently Cutting all down to the bottom, and carrying away to 
the field. In this ‘easy way, ‘all the juices are imbibed by the 
earth ; and, without any other mixture than what is occasioned 
by the cutting down and carting away, the whole mass becomes 
excellent manure, the earth enriched by the dung, and prevere 
ing the latter from suffering loss by decomposing too much. 
__ The article burnt clay is noticed; but it seems to’ have been a 
clay surface, pared and burnt in heaps, and not in kilns.’ There 
can be no doubt that clay ashes may be used:as manure, either 
for turnips or on grass lands. But it does’ not appear from any 

ast experience of them, that they can supersede the use of 
Fine on, soils hot formerly dressed with it; and if there be any 
thing in the cautions given by Dr Rennie, as to the soils proper 
for pating and burning, it may require obsetvation how far clay 
that contains much iron, and has’a reddish or yellow tinge, is 
proper for this operation. We rather incline to hope, that a6 
‘water containing iron, when: boiled, parts with and precipitates 
the iron, clay burnt in kilns may also be cured of any thing 
noxious in this particular substance. 
. Very proper directions are given relative to the storing and 
application of manure from the farm-yard. We have always 
observed that long or fresly dung was unsuitable for turnips; 
but thet it agswers ouch better for potatoes. The doctrines of 
some writcrs on this pointy.age not supported, evcn when the 
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countenance of Sir Humphrey Davy is with them ; for the ge- 
feral experience of correct (arming is against them. 

_ Lime is undoubtedly applied rather too frequently on light and 
poor soils. One dose performs wonders; but, when often re- 
peated, the farmer scarcely perceives the benefit of what costs 
him now so dear. . 

The Vth Part of this Chapter, on Weeding, is by Geo 
Rennie Esq., of Phantassie, a name well known in the annals 
of improved agriculture. We have, lst, A Description of the 
Most Prevalent Weeds; 2d, The best Modes of Destroying 
them; 3d, The Instruments used for that Purpdse; 4th, A 
Statement of the Expense; and, 5th, Suggestions for Prevent= 
ing een together with, lastly, The Advantages of Extirpat- 
ing them, 

‘Mr Rennie appears to have succeeded well, both in discrimi- 
nating and in destroying weeds. He has mentioned six of the 
most prevalent sorts of annual weeds; omitting, however, the 
corn-marygoid, in many districts the most destructive of all. 
A list of four sorts of biennial, and eleven sorts of perennial 
weeds follows ; together with instructions how to destroy them : 
Of these instructions, in general, we cordially approve. The 
Senecio Jacubea, rag-weed, may be effectually kept. down by 
sheep having liberty in the pasture fields, throughout the whole 
season. The oat grass, Holcus Avenaccus, is more frequently, 
and we think more properly called knot than nut-grass: shee 
allowed to follow the plough eat. most of the roots. To:puil 
the seedling plants of Com would be an endless task. We 
have seen ‘them appear in lands newly sown out, nearly as nu- 
merous as the plants of clover; the field was again ploughed 
for oats, and went through a course of green fallow, which de- 
stroyed the broom. 

Were Mr Rennie possessed of legislative powers, that he 
night convert his regulations for destroying weeds into a law, 
we think the beneficial «consequences would exceed all calcula- 
tion. At present, one slovenly farmer, by leaving thistles, rag- 
weed, and other noxious plants, to disseminate their seed by 
the wind, may poison the fields of all around him. 

- The VIth Part of this.Chapter is partly in the name of Dr 
Singer and partly in that of Mr Boulton. The principles and 
practice of irrigation are detailed, and observations introduced 
on the soil, the climate, the-expense and, profit, the grasses 
most suitable, and the making and proper application of the 
hay. We think there is an evident confusion in the arrange- 
went, introduced perhaps by the mixture of writings by diller- 
ent authors. 4 
( Aa2 
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Chapter XIII. is on Embankments, by Mr Johnstone, land. 
surveyor. It embraces four parts,—Is¢, On the Embankment 
of Sea-shores ; 2d; On that of Rivers; $d, On. that of Lakes; 
and, 4th, On Wears’ and Dams across Rivers, for the use of 
mills, &e. This work is enriched by five engravings ; and the 
information and instructions it contains’ will be found very sa- 


tisfactory. 

Neither the wealth nor population of Scotland are such as to 
afford the means of embanking on many of the inlands, haughs, 
or flats, by the rivers, where much devastation is committed b 
floods, and the fields are in perpetual. danger from them. A 
good deal is attempted however, on the small scale, and. com- 
monly in # very ti lent manner: This treatise may be of 
essential service in correcting errors in the plan and execution of 
such works, as well as in disseminating better views relative to em- 
banking in general ; but no abstract of it can be presented here. 
- Some parts of the coast of Scotland offer proper subjects for 
embanking; and a few “eye have been made, and haye suc- 
ceeded. ‘e should think, that flat lands gained from the sea, 
might, in favourable circumstances, be improved by warping, 
This, ‘however, does not seem to have occurred, or has not 
been communicated. “> ' bss bivae 

In the re the’ river Nith, below Dunifries, the pro- 
prietors are making banks and soil, by the easiest of all proces- 
ses. -A wattling is:made of small stakes, closely interwoven with 
branches, by which the mud aiid sand are intercepted, and soon 
actimulate so as to cover most of the work, when, if necessary, 
another is formed ‘above it. “No soil can promise better than 
one formed by this easy process, the Solway tides. being often 
loaded with mud, and sometimes also the waters of the river, 
and the deposite being apparently rich in alluvial substances, 


and yet acquiritig con | very ats Shemp 
In the Addenda to Volume Second, and. igmediately after 
the Chapter on Embankntents, we find an additional list of an- 
nual and: perennial’ weeds, by “Mr P..Neill, This intelligent 
author enumerates ee sorts of annuals, and seventeen 
—_— of perennials,’ besides those mentioned by Mr Rennies 
“ = Notices five ee ate in Mr Rennie’s list. 
is‘ supplementary » contending occasionally against 
the farmer and gardener, ‘it is right that they should be ama 
and ‘they ‘are indebted to Mr Neill for mentioning the popple 
( emma ‘Githago), called also Corn-Cockle, the seeds of 
w it‘is very difficult indeed to separate from corn: the plant 
is seen in the fields before the corn shoots, and should 
then be pulled by hand. The chick-weed (Stellaria media), 
though devoured by most of the farmer’s live stock, is alse 
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ly noticed as a pernicious weed, correct culture 

t calireal We never saw the yellow rat mat (Bbinanthas Crista- 
Galli) do any. harm in cultivated. lands: ic occupies neglected 
meadows and pastures, which are almost useless wherever it 
prevails ; but when the lands are manured, or broken up, it 
common! disappears. ong the supplementary weeds of a 
perenni description, we Mie the field mint (Mentha arvensis) 

ma de Bd destroyed | best by August culture, when its top is bu- 
ried and its white roots exposed ; ——that rushes hardly appear 
in lands proper for, and ynder cultivation, and. that in grass 


ni the a to toe orn by draining, and by the scythes 


knots (Centa 
a es B the pum hua armer, poseing ioelf ae 


lected spots; and, that the braken or fern (Pteris aquilina), 
Stich on justly said to be hurtful in the best upland pas- 
tures, <a be applied to very useful mrposes, admirable 
for thatching when pulled by, the hand; pod pls or litter 


when cut by Shs oe tr tha etn it should - 
u 


be, in Order revent stem) the feet of 
teh hoes tt ng he tee Wh ie reget te Milfoil 
athe a Yartows in itis tsb cele, we never 
saw any harm froin it in n able fields, ‘and consider it as one of 
the best’ pasture plants’ that Heal pean. and. we thiok i 
improper rae among hurtf 


thing to it 
or exti 


has these sweesg are ta he 






and description of, an. instrument. for.,le ig, water-mea- 
dows, atid an Ricca oF some. catch-work, eee in Amerie 
ca, by the pen of Dr Edwards. We prevcunbriowh tate, Gi 
Right Honourable 


Baronet has not perceived how ingonvenient, 


in point of -such an instrament would be found, from the 

pe Pepe ae 
it usin, at @ 

the carck of sate ee Lineck wat lov 

water-meadow ‘not le 

hollow to tonitdin’ a a water, cs, pets calcplated , 


vountry. Wher “manual* Seater : lar 
duce more’ valiable, * Ava eats ay 





has more of’ whe air Ati 


meadows may. be laid ee eee and:les 
renee ‘plan,. which wi na equally eectaali vi ht 


[To be continued.) 


that Mr N. 
eae es rea ease a 
ohn Siticlair ‘has. inserted, in the A idenday the figure 
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. Tune has seldom or never been. a more favourable season thag 
this. Since the date of our last Number, the weather has been, up- 
on the whole, ‘uncommonly genial, and not for any Jength of time 
‘adverse to field-labour, even upon wet soils. “Though showers have 
‘been frequent, and sometimes more copious than might be thonght 
beneficial in particular situations, yet the' air has been almost always 
mild ; and the clear breezy days-which sueceeded, seem to’have car- 
tied off all the moisture that would have been’superfinoes or hurtfal: 
In ‘some instances, the: rains:prevented. the due prepatation of the 
turnip fields ; im others, the growth ofthe young plants was checked 
by the drought of Julyy:and, in the south, the ravages of the. fly or 
beetle have been. extensive; yet im: general this crop promises well. 
Pastures have seldom been so early,.and so. luxuriant throughont; 
‘and a most abundant.¢rop of hay has been saved, with but trifling 
exceptions, in very. gaodjorder.. It is:scarcely necessary to add, that 
corn crops of every kind, now hastening towards maturity, give 0s 
reason to expect a most plentiful, harvest... Wheat in. particular, a5 
well as Oats, not only promises to be above an ayerage, but has hitber- 
to snfféréd little ftom those diseases which have so often of late disa 

inted the hopes of the fatmer. ‘Much, however, depends upon, thé 
weather of this and next month. ‘The harvest will nor be'so early as 
«was once‘expected sin Sectland, ‘reaping edn Hardly be peneral for at- 
most a month tocome. The Orchards and Hop plantatidns'form per- 
‘dps the only exceptions to the promised abundance of thé’ season. 
~) Core markets» have continued with «very littie alteration.’ Lat 
anonth. the demand seemed to be:a little brisker, and prices startéd a 
few shillings ; but itchas now subsided; and prides arejagain fallin 
‘Lhé average pricd of Wheat throughout England. and Wales, 
the meek ending: 22 July, was:67s. 8d. ;-and,: in Scotland, for the 
four -wesgke ending 16th, July, 55s, 11d, The: great; abundance of 
$998, haying. occasioned a better demand than.ysual: for cattle, ‘has 
' prevented any great fall, in.their value; and gs fodder must be ple 
sifal next winter, itis probable the decline, which bas alzeady com, 
menged, will be only gradual and moderate, Sheep, an, she contrary, 
Pare hti m sold hi her than last year, partly owing to the same, cast, 
but! tilt” nore, ps,’ to the advance in the price of wool, , hole 
‘wodl; in partichlar, was never known to bring so much money; an 
coarse’ hasalso.risen. Bat there has not been so much demand for 
fine wool; ‘aicireumstance which is justly’ ascribed by Lord Sheffield 
to the immense importations of that article from ‘every part of Ev’ 
rope, free of duty. Sheep farmers, however, are the only class wha 
have little reasen to complain of the presegt state of the markets, 
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Numerous trials have been made this summer, in different parts of 
Scotland, with burnt clay and subsoil, asa manure for turnips; and, 
as far as it is possible, at present, to judge of its effects, there is rea+ 
son to indulge great hopes of success, But-these will be ascertain- 
ed beyond all doubt, in regard to Turnips, before the publication of 
our next Number. 

If the harvest months should be as propitious as the spring and 
summer, it is pfobable, that the stock-of Cornin the united kingdom 
will be considerably greater’than the consumption. Part of it might 
be wanted in the Peninsula, where the crops are said to be deficient; 
but the Amerieans, perhaps, will deprive us of that market. It ought 
to be considered, that the Legislature can do no more for the corti 
growet, in regard to markets ; and no great relief can be expected for 
some time from a reduction of taxes. The two great classes concern: 
ed in the growing of Corn; have therefore no resdurces but in them: 
selves. (ood policy, as well as humanity, clearly prescribes indulé 
gence on the part of landlords; and- many ef them, -mueh te their 
honour, seem to have-acted from the latter mative, in reducing their 
rents; even. when the former could scarcely be supposed to operate. 
Rigorous’ measures at ‘this time mivist be attended with the ruin of 
many of 'the'tenantry, thé-deterioration of their own property, and 
the destruction of all confidence in their honour and generosity. . 





18. SCOTLAND, 28% pes o 
wd Quarterly Report for Aberdeénshire. : 
ImMEDIAT SLY after the ‘date of last Report; the weather set in 
Moist and warm, and continued’ so duritg the whole of the months, 
of May and June; in consequence of which, vegetation made won- 
derful progress ; and the cfops of all kinds of grain seemed in dan- 
ger of over-luxurian¢e.- ‘The''great difficulty the agriculturist had, 
to contend with, was the dressing ‘of the Furnip and Fallow, land ;. 
and in many instances this: wa¥ eit mee notwithstanding 
every pairs, tle ground! being céristantly wet.’ ‘Turnip sowing com- 
menced about the beginn of June, ard was ‘generally. finished a- 
bout the 20th. Those which were’ sown froni the Ist to the 6th, look 
well's. but there dre many’ comptaints of the latter-sown fields having 
faileds: ‘The first fortiight of Joly wds dry, and° Was. corrected the 
over-luxuriante-of' the ‘grain crop, which ‘now promises 4 full aver- 
age, bat nothing more; and much must Yet depend on the next two 
months/: Ifitheye are dry and‘warm, * fcrop wilh be fine ; but if 
wet and cold, it will stilh-be\wery imdifierent} (fdr we never have a 
bad: crop:when ithéy are’ good monthd'; tt 4 good one, if they are 
bad.).»"PheibLay: crop is above an ‘averafe; and" morethian double 
last year’sjthe -greater part is’ already 8étufed in fine condition. 
Pasture Grass never was in greater abundance, hor Of finer quality ; 
and the number of cattle required. to keep’ it’ down, ‘Oecasioned a. 
smart advance on stock, in the months of May, and beginning of, 
dane. Since the great news from France; the:prospect of peace hay, 
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rather damped the sales, and occasioned a’ depression of prices 5 to 
74 per cent. The great plenty of keep at present, and prospect of 

lency through ice winter, has, however, t up the spirits of the 
Folders, and prevented a greater depression from taking place ; and 
should the present full appearance be realized by a good harvest, it 
is probable the fall on Cattle may not be so great as. was feared, 
Dairy produce has been in Wee demand. Batter, from Is. 3d. to 
1s. 5d. per lib. of 28 ounces: Cheese is generally sold about a month 
hence; and’no price is yet made for this. article, Grain markets 
have been extremely bad; Potato-Oats, 16s, to 18s. and 19s.; Com- 
mon, 15s, to 17s.; Wheat, 24s. to $1s,; Oat-meal, 15s, to 16s, 
6d. in wholesale ; "Bear, totally unsaleable. The price of labour 
has advanced ; servants, both male and female, having effected a rise 
of 10s to 15s. by the half year 5 and it requires no spirit of prophe- 
¢y, to foretel, that if the price of labour, Jand-rent, &c. and pres 
sent prices for produce continue, ruin must be the comsequence to 
@ great number of 5 ee 27. 

Twn chops ape Olas hapten monn eae or g than they do at 
—_ in this quarter; Oats, Barley, and Wheat, being good, and 

eas excellent. Potatoes want rain, and also Turnips; but the crops 
are still apparently good. ‘Sown-grass. Hay was never better, nor 
made in better order ;. and some early managers have their Meadow 
Hay all in tick, and very in mer Cae Wool sell at 


rising and great prices; ace Of. ae are low. 


Wages, however, are not ehiced by i lay; pone in respect of 

work, they are in some instances lower. _Land-rents continue 

igh, and every farm lets above all reasonable calculation; so that 

many of ‘the last taken leases appear veiy doubtful. Peace will rid 

us of the property-taxes, and enable. the Farmers. to get labour exe- 

cuted. at lower rates; bat still it is doubtful how far itis possible to 
hold the leases, without a reduction of the 


rents, 
Clay-burni on trial im many. of this;co Fs, neh ine ce 
sult.is not pet etic established Sch ly os 


: Ayre Quarterly Poa 
Ta begining of the month of May was fing fa foggy weather, 
that grea softened the strong clay land.that had been wrought so 
wet in the spring ; but, b the middle of that month it beeame cold 
and wet, and continued | tly to rain for the first three weeks 
in Jane, when crops ofall kinds upon strong damp. land, assumed 
oe ee eens and. Stoenly. Bert, the ‘Wheat orem so for- 
ward and promi @a appearance in the early part ee 
During ‘the last nine days of the month, it was warm, sultry ‘weather, 
with Gnu etashine, that pibatly secbvered the erop s, and brought them 
forward with’ an uncommon rapidity. The beginning of July was 
colder, and since the middle of the month the weather has been wet ; 
but no heavy falls of rains or thunder storms. Hay harvest began 
She last week of June, and by the first of July was general throvgh- 
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out the county ; and never was a heavier crop in general, though it 
ha; failed uptn very damp land. Crops of all kinds upon dry land 
are éxcellent, and have the appearance of being two or three weeks 
earlier than last year. From the long wetness in May and June, 
with the little sanchife, the snail did more damage in many places 
this year than IT ever saw. The Pasture Grass was never better, so 
that Cattle of all kinds have had a full bite; but the Graziers com- 
plain that neither Cattle nor Sheep fatten according.to the plenty of 
feed. Potatoes will be a very-unequal crop; upon dry ground they 
never locked better; but where the.ground is damp they have a very 
backward appearance. Crops, in general, in my opinion, will be 
fully an average. There has been no great demand for Cattle — 
Horses are greatly fallen, and cannot be sold even at the reduced 
prices. Wool has started in the market at a higher price than last 
year, with a great demand ; and from that, and the plenty of keep, 
Sheep and faint are bringing a fair price to the storemaster— 
Grain is still very low. Wheat in the market at 26s. per boll of four 
Winchesters ; Oatmeal, 23. 8d. per stone Dutch ;. Beef, from 6d. to 
11d. ; Mutton, 7d. to '10d.; Veal. 4d. to 9d.; Lamb, 7d. to 9d. ; 
Sweet Milk Cheese, 11d. ; Skim Milk, 6d.; Fresh Butter,.1s. 4d. ; 
Salt Butter, ts. 64. retail prices, 24 ounces to. the lib. ‘ 
"°°" Banffshire Quarterly Report. 


Unit.” about the last week of June, the different crops of grain . 


had’ a most laxdriant appearatice, and hopes were entertained that 
the stack-yards would be better filled than for several,years preved- 
ing. “ The weather, however, setting in very dry,.and continuing-so 
for nearly three weeks, with severe winds fromthe north and north- 
west, gave an entire check to vegetation; and.the growing,crops, 
particularly on light’ soils, were so much stunted,.that they must now 
be short of an average in point of bulk, Peal. the Barley, which 
is uncommonly thin upon the ground,. _What Wheat we have.is very 
good, and appears free from disease. In some of the inland districts 
the drought was less severe, and the crops willbe more abundant, 
with regard to bulk and_produce. Since the 15th July, we have 
enjoyed fine refreshing showers; and the weather, so mild.and genial, 
has already produced a favourable change. From present appear- 
ances, the hatyest may be expected to commence.early in Septem- 
ber, and taking mattérs on the great seale, a full.average.may be 
expected with regard to produce. Taree would. have-been: a’ fail- 
ing crop itfmdet situations, had not the rains come to, theit-relief. 
On all free ‘soils calculated for ‘their grov 


monly well, but on stiff wet botto 


nd, the braird was-very ir- 


regular, and they have but a sickly appearance. . Hay harvest is 
pretty well advanced, and although in some instances itis, very bulky, 
it will scarcely come up to an avefage in general, having met witl- 
a severe check from several days of cold bleak weather about the 
middle of May, and severe frosts during the night at that time.— 
Fhe Pastures have been very abundant, and during the month of 
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June there was an extracrdinary flush of Grass over the country.—- 
‘The rise which took place in the Cattle Markets, could be ascribed 
to no other cause, when we consider how few Cattle have yet gone 
from the country. The Markets have been uncommonly dull for 
several weeks, and serious apprehensions are entertained of the trade 
not reviving. Should Cattle sink in value as Grain has done, (which 
is now become an entire drug), the farmers in this quarter cannot 
long go on, had they the land for nothing, notwithstanding the li- 
beral support,the Banks are giving, 

There was ho reduction in the Hiring Markets at Whitsunday.— 
Ploughman’s wages from 8/. to 8/, 10s. for the half year; Labourers, 
Is. per day with victuals; and Women and Girls, 8d. for Hoeing 
Turnips.,, Butcher Meat, 5d. to 7$d. per lib, Dutch, in the Markets, 
but little SBS Ae 235. 

pia Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

Tx weather,, fince the date,of laft Report, has been {ach as to pres 
vent the murmurs.of the moft querulous on that head. ‘In all May, 
genial thowers, and fair warm weather alternately, pufhed vegetation fo 
rapidly, that a change was obferved on the fields almoft every day. In 
June, our rains+were more frequent, but equally gentle, and always ac. 
companied and {ucceeded by warmth. With the exception of three oz 
four mornings, which were rather frofty, the prefent month has been 
warm, with partial fhowers, The paltures, of courfe, from the firlt of 
May to_this date, haye been more hasuthes than for a number of years 
pait. . Clover and Rye-grafs for Hay were in fuch advance, as to be 
flightly lodged by a pretty heavy fhawer, of fhort continuance, ‘which 
fell on the i2th of June, For this reafon, in many places; it was, ne- 
ceflary to cut it earlier than ufual 5 on account of which the weight of 
the crop will not turn out quite equal to the appearance upon thé 
ground. New Grafs was cut for cattle as early as the 17th of May, 
in favourable fituations ; and Tay harveft commenced in the end of 
June, under the moft favourable aufpices,. and is nearly all in the rick, 
or in the ftack,. The {mall proportion yet to be cut wad long paftured 
in the beginning of the feafon, The crop, in general, is above the aver. 
age, and fells fram 6d, to 7d, per ftone of 22 lib. weight, 

The fowing of Turnips, which commenced about the firlt week of 
June, was conduéted with the ufual vigour; and completed getierally 
by the ead of that month, On fome foils, the procefs was rather re- 
tarded by the rains towards the middje of June. Almoft everywhere, 
however, they have planted well ; and, in confequence of warm fhowers, 
have, within, thele few days, made fuch progrefs, as to promife more 
than an average crop, The feafon has been equally favourable for naked 
Fallows, which.are in their ufual ftate of forwardnefs, both as to labour 
and cleaning. , Potatoes appear thriving, and are expe¢ted to yield a 
fair produce... 9,4, . Seen 

The appearance of the growing corn, from the braird, has been alk 
along flattering ; more particularly in the month of June, when it waa 
luxuriant, and of the moit healthy afpe&t. Since that period, howeven, 
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it has not made proportional progrefs. .. We obferved fome fields, both 
of Oats and Barley, thot out in the end of June; which, if the feafon 
continue favourable, will come to an eatly harveft ; but general harvett, 
according to the prefent ftate of the crops, will not be much earlier 
than laft year, Taking all kinds of grain together, a full average crop 
may be expected. We hear no complaint of blight in Wheat, or ge- 
neral deficiency in any kind of corn, Takiog, therefore, the furplu< of 
Jaft crop into the account, which in many cates is confiderable, fay from 
fix to ten ftacks and upwards ftill unthrathed, no great rife of price can 
be expected during the enfuing year. 

» The Corn market has been pretty fteady fince laft Report, but look- 
ing upwards within the Jaft ten days, Wheat from 428, to 48s. ; and 
Fine, laft market day, reached 528.; Barley 16s. to 2us,; Oats 178. to 
21s.; Peas 233. to 26,3; Beans 22s, to 248. per boll of fix Winchetter 
bufhels ; and-for the three former a quick demand, within the two lait 
weeks, Oatmeal 32s, to 38s, per load of 16 ones Dutch, fold in re- 
tail at 2s, 2d.; Barley do. 1s..8d.; Peasdo, 1s, 10d.; Flour, per fack 
of 20 ftones Englith, .5os.; the Quartern Loaf tod, 

At Greenlaw, May 22d, there,was a larger fhow than ufual of Milk 
Cows, and other.cattle, Few fales were effected; and thefe at rather 
lower prices than during the,fpring. At Berwick, May the. 26th, 
which is a mart for part of the ftock of this county, there was alfo 
a greater fhow than for feveral. preceding years, Little bufinefs, how. 
ever, was done. At Dunfe fairy, June 48th, there was a great fupply 
both of fat and lean cattle, and a quick market, Fat from §s. to 
tos. 6d. per ftone Dutch, finking the offal. Lean were in demand, at, 
from 40 to 15 -per.cent, higher than at formet markets ; particularly 
Queys fit for grazing... Earliton fair, on the 2gth of the fame month, 
affordedialfo a good thow of cattle. Fat fold pretty freely, at’from gs. 
tats. 6d. per ttone, finking the offal, . Cattle for the grafs ftood long, 
and met a flower fale, than at fome. former markets, Queys for the 
South, however, were in demand, at'fair prices. The news of the re- 
fule of the tremendous battle of Watérloo. reached Eartfton in the morn- 
ing, and though. glorious for the country, feemed evidently to deter 
merchants from, purchafing with the fame alagrity as they had done at 
Yetholm on the 27th, , Horfes,. both for draught and faddle, brought 
confiderably lefs than laft year. — . 

Hogs of the Leicefter breed have been in demand, at all the markets 
for that. kind of ftock, and fold unclipped at from 36s. to 46s. | Che- 
viot do. from. 17s. to 238. Two-fhear Highland wethers from 208. to, 
23s. Blackfaced:from 19s. to.23s. ; but this kind of {tock is now ex- 
ceedingly rare, even in the highett parts of the county. , Fat Mutton 
from 108. 8d. to 128-'per ftone, finking the offal, Sold in retail at 7d, 
to 8d. per lib, Dutch. Beef from 644, to 8d. do, 

Bred Lambs havefound a ready market at from 18s. to’ 26s. Che- 
viot from gs. to. egsé./ Stock of all kinds is in as good condition as it 
has-been for a number of years paft ; which is eafily accounted for, by 
she abundance of grafs, and the finenefs of the feafon. 7 
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Wool is in much requeft,,and readily bought. . Blackfacéd do. at 
from 18s. to 238. per ftone; Cheviot from 28s. to 34%., and fome ‘prime 
parcels as high as 36s.; Long Wool 352,.6d. to 443. which, for the 
htter fort, is from tos, to 128, higher than it was fold at’ in aty former 
vear. The high prices}of Wool have evidently enhanced the value. of 
Sheep of all kinds. In regardto.the growth.of Wool; it may be pro- 
per to add a fact which very lately came to my knowledge. A’ 
in the immediate vicinity of the place where I write, in the 1814) 
élipped from his entire flock 21 ftones of Wool: no part of ‘his Sheep 
had been fmeared. In 1815, from a flock of ‘precifely the fame’ breed, 
paftured on the fame fields, and three or four fhort ofsthe number of 
the former year, having, however, rather a greater proportion of hogs, 
and all of which had been {meared, he Gutelies ftones 11 lib. of Wool, 
which ‘he fold at 32s. per ftone, as itis Cheviot Wool. ~Laft year he 
fold at 318, per ftone; making a difference in weight of 16 ftone 11 lib. 
The fmeared Wool is equally clean, and fit for all the-purpofes of the 
manufacturer, as was the ui —dJuly 27. ¢livi 

Dumfriesshire Quarterly ; ! 

Crops of every description present the most’ pleasing prospéct of 
future abundance. Wheat is particularly excellent; scarcely a bad 
erop to be seen. All are in \a state of forwardness, promising an 
early harvest ; and for filling, the present warmth is extremely fa- 
vourable. In May and June, the weather was-rather wet, but not 
so to such an extent as to do much harm ; during the- present month, 
it has been remarkably fine. sunshine and heat, with moderate 


showers. tat im rs 
The crop of Clover and Rye-grass is particularly heavy; and Hay 
eantiot now be sold above 6d, per stone. Few farmers will dispose 
of it at that price, thinking it more advantageous to use it in the 
straw-yatd. Potatoes look well, and Turnips have a regular and 
thriving appearance, .,, wy f t 
The Pastures have been, well covered: throdghout* the season. 
This appears to have been also the case in many parts of England ; 
and it has caused as good a demand for Cattle: as was ‘expected, 
though the prices have kept low; in comparison with those of ‘a hum- 
ber of years past. Sheep have sold as high, if not higher; than ever 
before; and Wool is going off at a good rate. dd aud 63 
Wheat at this time brmgs from 7s. to 7s. 8d. perbushel.> Outs 
and Barley have scareely any sale. Oatmeal is from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 
6d. per stone of 17} lib, } es RMB 36 tBe 
The success of some gentlemen in burning clay im the neighbour- 
ing Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, having been made known by Mr 
Craig’s excelient letter, published first-in our Newspapers, and lat- 
terly in the Farmer’s Magazine, excited great. atrention among far- 
mers of all classes. The main. obstacle in our way was ‘the want of 
skilful workmen ; none of this.description could be got from Galio- 
way, and we were under the necessity of employing Irish labourers, 
Wao alleged they had experience of the art in their own cougpy. 
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Upon trial, however, in made a poor figure in the busi- 
came though, it dented cneunin that the weather, in the be- 
ginning of the summer, being rainy, was adverse to the operation. 

Notwithstanding these di¢advantages, many people obtained ashes 
in quantity sufficient :to make trial of their effect ; and several pie- 
ces.of land have been dressed with them for Turnip. The number 
ef cart-loads laid on amacre, was from forty to fifty, as directed by 
Mr Craig. No difference is yet perceptible between the plants thus 
manured, and-those growing upon farm-yard dung. 

The general practice now is, to prepare, by exposure to drought, 
& quantity of the material about to be used. This is done by dig- 

ing it-up-in thin slices; and setting these pieces on end till pretty 
oye which they will be in a very few days, provided the weather 
be suitable. -The kiln is formed, and the fire set a-going, in the 
manner pointed out in Mr Craig’s letter, and the dried clay is ap- 
plied for two or three days. . Afterwards, the raw material is thrown 
on, as required, without any preparation. The clay which has been 
dried, burns rapidly: If the kiln is of a tolerable size, probably from 
8 to 10 cart loads maybe consumed in a day ;—that not dried, 
burns much slower... At present, we certainly have reason to expect 
that this discovery will prove of real utility ——29¢h July. 

- Fifeshire erly Report. 

Tue preceding quarter has been remarkably propitious to all 
crops ; mild, warm, with refreshing showers, not heavy enough to 
be injurious, as very little, even of the heaviest crops, is laid down. 
Hence, there is every:prospect at present of 2 most abundant crop 
of every species of grain. The Hay crop in general is very good— 
all the Pasture Grass truly excellent." Add to this the prospect of 
an early harvest, .as the Wheat, Oats and Barley, are at this date in 
the ear, and the Peas have n to pod. This favourable appear- 
ance is not confined to: particular districtsof this county ; but every 
part of it, high and low ground, promises uncommonly well. 

It must, however, be admitted, that a’ few fields of Wheat in va- 
rious parts of the county have failed almost totally ; ‘but this, in the 
opinion of the Reporter, is rather owing to some defect in the pre- 
paration of the seed; or of the ground upon which it is sown, Sen 
at all impatable to the season, In some instances Beans have also 
failed; but this is by no means general; and, probably, where it 
has happened, some:other cause than the season may account for it. 

Peas. area great crop, covering the ground well. ‘Potatoes, of 
which a great quantity have been planted, are every where good, 
Turnips Com nowhere failed, and at present promise weil. Flax, 
ef which a considerable quantity is sown inthis county, is also re- 
markably good. _The Hay harvest, from frequent rams, kas been 
troublesome ; but heving always some dry days after’ these rains, it 
is generally got up:in good order ; and there is such a quantity of 
it in the county,; that it is almost unsaleable. ; 

This very prospect of abundance tends, however, still more to 
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depress the victual market. The best Wheat brings only about 30si 
Barley and Oats 18s. and 19s. per boll. - The manufacturers are now 
fully employed, and make, it is said, from 3s. to 4s, per day. This 
has tended to raise the pri¢e of labour to the agriculturist, at least 
it has not fallen ; while, at the same time; the price of his produce is 
not such as to enable him to defray the expense of raising it: Mat- 
ters cannot continue long in this way without ruin to the farmer, 
and ultimately to the proprietors, who, in the current leases, calcu- 
lated the rent upon the idea of at least 40s. for Wheat, 30s. Barley, 
and 24s. Oats. 

One consequence is already to be seen in various places, viz. large 
fields of fallow, to which not a particle of lime or other manure is 
applied, merely from the inability of the farmer to purchase it. 
The ill consequence of this will be felt in the. inferiority of future 
crops. —— 27th July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Dvrine the month of May and part of June, we had frequent and 
heavy fhowers, with many intervals of froft. After the middle of June, 
a parching drought fet in, with warm fultry weathey, which burnt up 

. the grafs, and checked vegetation, efpécially on fandy foils, We have 

lately had a fucceflion of very favourable fhowers, which are caufing the 
pattures to refume their verdure, dnd have added new vigour to the Oats 
and other later crops. é, wa. 
' Moft of the Hay, except what is referved for feed, has been fecure 
ed; but is not found to be fo bulky @ crop as was expefted at the 
commencement of the feafon. The Turnips had a favourable feed. 
time ; but fome of the lateft fown remained dormant during the drought; 
and only began to {pring fince the late rains’ ‘They have all received 
the firft ftirring between the rows ; have been thinned out ; and pro- 
mife well, The Potatoes have improved much fince the rains; together 
with the later Oats and Barley. Such of the latter as were farther ad- 
vanced, threaten to be deficient in ftraw. The Wheat exhibits a good 
éar ; but is generally thin upon the ground. 

~ Our-markets, in place of rifing as was expected, have rather been des 

clining fince our laft. In faét, our fea-ports were fo much crammed 
with foreign grain laft winter and fpring, that home produce is hardly 
faleable on any terms. Our prefent’ prices are, Wheat per boll 25s. to 

31#.; Barley do. 148. to 188.3 Bear t29. to 16s.; Oats do. 14:. to 

18s,; Peas and Beans 15s. to 198: Retail prices—-Oatmeal per peck, 

vid. to ts. rd.; Barley do. 7d.’ Beef, Mutton, and Lamb, per lib. 74. ; 

Veal sd. to 64.; Pork 6d. Butter 1s. 2d. to 18.44) Eggs, dozen; 

qd. to 8d. Quartern Loaf, fine, 83d.; Ditto, feeondy 74d. 

It is evident, that with fuch prices the farmers cannot pay fuch high 
tents and taxes as are now impofed upon them. Nor'can they afford 
to purchafe their ufval proportion of limé, marl, and other extraneous 
manures, for to pay fuch extravagant prices for implements, harnefsy 
fervants’ wages, &c. &c. Many of them have already very much curs 
tailed their ufual confumption of manufactured goods, Sugary and ovber 
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‘colonial produce ; and have returned to live like their anceftors, on milk 
and meal, and other produce of their farms. Thus the mercantile in- 
tereft is likely to fuffer much more by the diminifhed demands in the 
home market, (which was always the beft they had), than they can 
gain by the low prices of grain. Accordingly, as prices began to fall 
in this county, trade and manufactures became dull; and they are now 
in a very languid ftate.: But as the profits on grazing have not been fo 
completely annihilated as thofe on corn crops, and the formersis not at- 
tended with any fuch expenfe or rifk as the latter, many of our farmers 
have begun to lay down a great proportion of their arable lands in Grafs. 
This occafioned fuch a demand for Grafs Seeds laft {pring, that they 
rofe to a moft extravagant price; and the quantity that could be procured 
fell very far fhort of fupplying the demand. This feafon, almott every 
farmer is faving the feed from a great proportion of his Hay ; fo that 
this article is likely to be very abundant againft the enfuing feed-time. 
This fyftem is likely to continue, until the ptices of Butcher-meat, and 
of dairy produce, are fo far reduced, that the profits of grazing come 
to be on a par with thofe of raifing Corn.—26. July. 


Letter from Glasgow, 29th July. 


¢ Durine the month of May, the weather was, in general, wet; 
to which circumstance, the very remarkable luxuriance of the grass- 
es this season is, I think, chiefly to be attributed. The greater 
part of the Hay crop is already secured in the best possible order. 
Hay-making has been suspended for a few days on account of rain; 
but as the weather has again set in favourable for this department of 
rural labour, it is to be hoped that what remains of this part of the 
crop will be got in without sustaining any material injury. The 
rainy weather of May, although it increased the quantity and ac¢ce- 
lerated the progress of the Grasses, produced quite different effects 
upon the Wheat and Oats, The growth of the former was a good 
deal cheeked. This was perhaps vathep favourable to it than other- 
wise ; for had it not been retarded in itggprogress, it would undoubt- 
edly have been too strong, laid by the rains, and in consequence 
prevented from filling completely. Oats suffered considerably from 
the superabundant moisture during May, and still more from a se- 
vere drought afterwards, which continued for some weeks. The re- 
freshing showers, however, which fell lately, have produced a won- 
derful change for the better on this part of the crop. Barley, Beans 
and Turnips look well, but are not cultivated to any great extent in 
this neighbourhood. Upon the whole, the fields have a very pro- 
mising appearance ; and, provided we have warm, dry weather till 
harvest, we have good ground for anticipating a crop something a- 
bove an average. 

* Markets continue extremely dull, and prices very low; as you 
awill observe by the annexed quotations. Since last Report a consi- 
derable quantity of Oats has been imported from Ireland; not less 
than 48,600 bolls. This article is exccedingly plentiful; but there 
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is almost no demand for it. This is perhaps the effect of our being 
abundantly supplied with Oat-meal from the adjacent counties. 
* Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
* British Wheat. - + 30s. to 38s. 240 lib 
Foreign ditto 36s. to 40s. F 
Scotch Barley 19s. to 2Is. 
Stirling -) English ditto 23s. to 25s. 
Boll )Scotch Oats 16s. to 18s. 
English ditto 24s. to 25s. 
Irish ditto 16s. to 19s. per 264 lib. 
Beans and Peas 19s. to 2ls. Stirling Boll. 
Oat-meal + 20s, to 21s. 140 lib. ’ 
Letter from Inverness, 25th i 
* Tue crops of every description are looking well, and promise 
to be fully an average ; the Oats especially, which are also in a for- 
ward state. The weather, during the last two weeks, has tetarded 
the Hay harvest very much ; the most of the crop is cut and lying 
on the ground ; it is not so weighty as was at first expected. 
spring it had the appearance of being above an average crop, but 
latterly it has not improved so much as to come up to the expecta- 
tions formed at that time. The Summer Fallows are in a forward 
state, and in general well prepared, but they are carried on in this 
country only to a smail extent. Turnips are commonly grown in- 
stead of Fallow; which, although dunged, (unless eaten with Sheep), 
leave the ground in rather an exhausted state; and the crops after 
Turnips are in general indifferent, when compared to what they are 
after Potatoes or Fallow. The Potatoe crop promises to be very 
at 


, and is well cleaned. There has been a regular demand for 

though not to such an extent as in former years, and the 

prices, are considerably reduced. Butcher Meat, in general, from 

5d. to 7d. per lib. of 17}. 0z.; Oatmeal, 24s. to 26s. 8d. per boll of 

9 stone Durch; Barley ra on the decline, the current price last 

winter was 30s, but now boll, equal to 6 Winchester bushels; 
Wheat about 30s. per boll, ‘with a dull sale. ’ 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Stxce the date of last report, the weather has proved upon the 
whole favourable to vegetation, The greater part of May was, how- 
ever, rather moist for hing and harrowing, which rendered it 
a difficult to get several of the Turnip Fallows properly clean 
ed in season. June was uniformly dry, accompanied with an un- 
common degree of heat, which was highly beneficial to the sowing 
and brairding of the Turnip, which consequently soon made its ap- 
pearance. July commenced pretty hard and dry, and continued so 
for at least a week ; but few days have elapsed since that period 
without fine moderate refreshing showers, although a little partial, 
which have proved of essential service to vegetation, the temperature 
of the air being all along mild. Hay harvest has been a little re 
tarded by the rain; but this crop, which is fully an average one, is 
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naw nearly all secured, and the greater part in tramp ricks without 
injury, except a small proportion intended for seed, which remains 
partly in the stook. Rye-grass seed, if safely got, will be in abun- 
dance next season. Corn und Pulse ctops of every description have 
an early appearance. - Wheat, generally a fair crop, 20d in some 
instances a heavy one.’ Oats and Barley tolerably thick on the 
ground, but unless on some rich’ deep soils, not a very bulky apnear- 
ance. Beans and Peas good, with the prospect of plenty vt, Corn. 
Potatoes short ip the haum, but close and healthy, and ageod many 
of them in full bloom. “‘Turnips look well on all true Tv > ip soils, 


properly mani eth They are nearly all once-hoed, and some of the 
most faa wice. Lint generally good, and rathet more exten- 
sively sown, than usual, “The prospect in the Gardens is said to be 


be in fine réceiving the seed. 
Sheep and Cattle Sold readily for eight or ten days previots to the 
arrival of thé news of the battle of Waterloo, at a good advance of 


price;, bat afferwards the’ demand relaxed; and they, but morée- 


very nopronieieg: Wheat Fallows that were early stirred, will soon 
or 


specially the latter, became a dull'sale dt reduced prices. Grain has - 


continned to Wecline in value during the quarter ; and, until of late, 
there was literally no demand ; but within these eight days it again 
begins to be:called for, although the Corit Merchant does not as yet 
seem disposed to offer more money. Wool has sold’freely, and ata 
much Right peice than ever remembered. ~ ees 
At the Whitsunday Markets, Ploughmens” wages’ were rather 
lower than for some time past; but women servants beg in ‘con- 
siderable demand, were engaged at higher wages than hitherto known 
in this patt Of the country, “These’are, however, scarcely yet upon 
a par with Be wages of men Servants, considefing the quantity of 


field work which they now-a-days ‘perform, and the matiner in which- 


they perform it. For there is, if short, little of what may propérl 
be termed*hand labour, ibat the generality of these wont perforin, 
with nearly 4s mach accuracy and dispatch as meh; therefote they 
ought not in justice to receive fully two-thirds léss wages. °° ° 

On Tuesday, the 25th current, out Agricultural Association held 
their annual show and competition of Livé’Stéek, Implements ‘of 
Husbandry, &c. which was numerously attended. ‘It is gfatifying 
to have to observe the good'effects that seem to restft from thé lad 
dable exertions of this Association, parti¢ularly iff the imptovemént 
of Liye Stock, ‘the object to which ‘their views séem as yet chief 
directed. ' The Cattle, in’ particular, from the Lower“and Middle 


Districts, both ‘Balls, Cows, Queys, ‘Sots, and Work’ Oxew of Sit 
ages were very fine. ‘The colours either Black,’ dark-browt, or’ 
branded, and 4 great proportion of them polled. * "Féw ciimpetitors’ - 


appeared “for the Upper District this year’ Both the Cattle an 
orses of this county havé long’ ranked ‘high amongst’ the Sésch 

breeds ; and from the sedulous attention which is now bestowed on 
VOL. XVI. NO. 63. b oo. ; 
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the selection of the propagators of these species, it is but natural to 
éxpect that this valuable department’ of our Live Stdck ‘will ‘stilt 
éontinue to improve.—28th July. etal ae 3 

. Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kircudbright."’ 

Din the prosperity of farmers depend solely on favourable wea! 
ther, and seasons of fertility, the present might be reckoned moré 
propitious to their interests than any that has occurréd in the period 
of our recollection ; for at no time have we witnessed a longer tract 
of fine weather, or seen the earth covered with greater abundance. 
In our last we remarked, that the spring labouts were conclided in 

ood time, and in an excellent style. A tract of rainly ‘weather suc: 
ceeded, which continuéd through the whole. of May, and til nearly 
the middle of Jane, accompanied with an agreéabfée température of 
the atmosphere, and without any frosts of tempesttious weather. 
‘At the énd of this period, the Hay season for artifitial praises’ dom: 
menced, being ten days earlier than uspal ; and thé weather’ clear- 
ing up about the same time, was particularly favourable: for ‘win- 
ning and storing the saperabundant crops which this district, almost 
every where exhibits; so that, upon the whole, we ‘may “estimate 
this crop one third above an average, and triple or quadraple thd 
produce of last year. The season has also been favourable for the 
cultivation of Turnips, which, though bat very partially cultivated, 
have a promising appearance. Wheat crops are luxpriant beyond 
what we have witnessed in any former seasons. But wé are aware 
that it is yet premature to calculate on the returns. Should thé 
rainy weather, which seems to be agaim setting in, continue even 
for a very short period, the farmer’s hopes may be completely blast: 
éd’ Qats and Barley aré also unusually luxuriant. But, with re- 
spect to this, though the result may be also précarious, the risk of 
disappointment is certainly much less: Potdtoes cannot fail to be 4 
plentiful crop. Harvest will not become general, even fh thé earli- 


est districts of the county, beforé the beginning of September ; and 
as this is rather a late period, the risk of coursé becomes much great- 
ér that the richest of the crops will suffer material injury frém lodg- 
ing. . ‘ ; 
Bhs asture lands wére covered with verddré at a much eatli¢r pe- 
riod than usual, and as vegetation has never received even a mo- 
mentary check, their luxuriance is at present so great, that most 
farmers seem to have not more than Half a stock, It has been re- 
marked, however, that the good condition of. thé cattle does not al- 
ways depend on the luxuriance of théir pastures. This, at piesent, 
is partly true ; though, from the fine warm weather, without’ any 
tedundance of moisture, they have of late rapidly improved. ‘The 
produce of the dairy, to which few of the Galloway farmers attach 
that importance which it merits, has been eeoerey abundant; and 
prices are, accordingly, on the decline. e state of markets with 
tespect to every other article, deceives the farmer’s expectations ; 
and; at a time when events the most auspicious are calculated to 
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diffuse gladness through every order of the community, prevents him 
from fully participating in the general joy. In expectation of better 
times, they have hitherto struggled hard to save their little capitals, 
or support their declining credit, and patiently borne, (with respect 
to many of them) the unequal pressure of public burdens, . But the 
prospect of any considerable advance, either, in Grain. or, Cattle, 
seems to become more and more remote. Notwithstanding the late 
alteration in the Corn Laws, grain has continued rather. to decline ; 
and notwithstanding perhaps rather a scarcity both of Lean and 
of Fat Cattle, prices have been also falling. A trifling advance in 
both Grain and Cattle is at present expected, which is, however, 
nothing more ‘than the incidental fluctuation of markets, and on 


which nothing permanent can be reckoned. Failures have yet, howe. 
ever, been less frequent here than in some other counties; nor have. 


either the prices of labour, or of lands, or the rents of lands, dimi- 
nished at all in proportion to that of farm produce. For another 
year the Property-tax has been patiently submitted to, onder the 
idea that this will certainly. be the last. ~“ 

From the aboye statement, however, of the pressuré of the times, 
we must except all great storemasters and moor farmers, where 
Sheep compose the phineipal article of stock, These have rarely 
experienced better times. The season has been favourable, their 


stocks are in excellent condition ; and both Fat and Leap have sup-, 


ported their former very high prices: And Wool has even consider. 
ably advanced, although it was supposed before to hayé reached its 
ultimatum. , 
Prices—Wheat from 7s. to 7s. Gd. Oats 2s. Gd. to 3s. |" Barley 
3s. 6d. Oatmeal 2s. 4d, Beef and Mutton from 6d. 10 7d.—— 
29th July. ee 
Quarterly Report for Lanarkshire. eae 
Tue weather has been mild and damp through the summer, qaar- 
ter. During May and the greater part of June, the rains were so 
frequent and copious, as to injure considerably the crops omwet 
ground, and on all clay lands resting on a retentive subsgil ; and 


these rains have raised many weeds on every description of soil,,...Im, 


the course of the last six weeks, the weather has been uncommonly 
fine, with refreshing rains as often as could be wished, but none 
that did harm. : ’ 
Wheat is an abundant crop, and in a state of forwardness, though 
it was hurt by the frequent rains in spring and the early, part of 
summer. Oats, on all dry rich land, were never, seen more luxu- 
riant ; but on poor clay and damp ground, they are short of a me- 
dium crop. Barley and Bigg are Ene crops. Peas and Beans are 
sufficiently bulky ; and if the weather prove dry, they may turn 
out well. The Hay crop is the best ever cut, and has been goers erally 
well secured. Potatoes look well on dry land, but. are deficient on 
damp ground. Turnips look tolerably well; but the ground was 
much hurt by rain when under preparation. Pasture has been un- 
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commonly ‘good, and, of course, cattle have fattened, and Dairy 
stock been most productive. The Orchards on the Clyde will yield 
a good crop of Gooseberries, and nearly a medium return of Pears, 
but very' few Apples. 

“The prices of ‘all sorts of farm produce, with the exception of 
Sheep, Lambs, and Wool, have fallen a little during the summer 
quarter. “Instead of the Quartern Loaf selling at 1s. 6d., which it was 
roundly averred. by the opposers of the Corn Bill would be its low- 
est price, ‘after that bill was carried into a law, it is now selling at 
10d. Oatmeal at from 18s. to 20s. per boll. Mutton at 10d.; But- 
ter from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d.; and old Cheese at 1s. 1d. per pound of 
221 oz. Cattle are still in demand ; but the prices are lower than 
= were for several years past. Horses are not in great demand ; 
and the prices are much reduced. 

Not more than one half of the quantity of lime has in this county 
been bought for manure this season, that was so applied during eve- 
ry one of the séven preceding years: Of course labourers are not 
well employed. But though the farmers and their labourers suffer 
in tlié first instance, the consumer will ultimately be the greatest 
loser’;as thé relaxation in improvements will lead to a scarcity, or 
to a dependence on a foreign market. 

When the grain imported on mercantile speculation comes to be 
exliausted, the prices will advance to 16d. per peck of Oatmeal ; 
which, though far below the proportional rates of wages and other 
commodities, will enable the furtnets, who pay only moderate rents, 
to go gn. Where these are too high, they must be lowered ;. and 
the patriotic proprietors who opposed the bill, will no doubt be the 
first to set ui example in lowering rents. If they do so, they will 
show their true patriotism. If they do not, they will resemble the 
Egyptian taskmasters, who demanded bricks while they withheld 
th Bea 31. July. 
ae Letter from Langholm, 28th July. 

*SitNee the date of last Report, the weather has been uniformly 
favourable to the interests of the husbandman, with the exception 
of too uch moisture’during the early part of summer. An ex- 
césé UF Vegetation hai covered the svil ; the Meadows, Pastures, and 
Corn’ Fields;*having ‘seldom exhibited such an’ abundant growth. 
The erpps are every where looking well. A course of dry weather 

ving suceeeded to the showery part of summer, about the com- 
meneétnent of Hay harvest, has given an opportunity of getting that 
crop cut’ down and made into Hay in the very best state. Turnips 
have almost universally succeeded this season; and are now assum- 
ing the'most promising appearance. The crop of Oats is luxuriant ; 
andthe’ Barley has every appearance of yielding a full average crop. 
Potatoes ate looking very well; and the Pastures, throughout the 
season, ‘fave kept more Stock than for many years preceding. 

* Since the commencement of last quarter, a very considerable 
ailvance has taken place in the prices of Sheep, which may have 
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been occasioned by the great abundance of food in the Pastures; and 
the demand for Wool, which has had an advance in price this. sea- 
son of from $s. to 5s. per stone. 

‘ At our annual Lamb Fair here on the 26th inst. we had a good 
show of Lambs, which brought good prices, nearly 2s. per 
above those of last year; but it appeared that the expectations of 
the farmers did not correspond with the ideas of the buyers, as the 
sale was slow, and a good many lots left unsold,. Another cause 
might be, some of the provincial banks in the north of England hav- 
ing stopt payment, on account of which a considerable embarrass- 
ment took place, as a large proportion of the payments of Stock 
purchased at this and St Boswell’s Fair are usually made in the notes 
circulated by those banks whose credit has been now disputed. 
When occurrences of this kind take place, the public ought to be 
properly warned, as otherwise an opportunity is afforded for the 
crafty and designing to impose upon the simple and unwary, 

‘ The prices of Grain have been nearly stationary for some months 
past. Butcher’s meat has been plentiful through the season, and the 
market well supplied. In short, we have at this period not only the 
prospect of abundance in our own country, but also the consolatory 
prospect of peace with all the world, since the individual who has 
so long disturbed the peace of Europe has now surrendered himsel 
unconditionally into the hands of that power whose subjugation i 
was certainly the principal object of his ambition to accomplish.’ 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Since the beginning of the hth the weather has been most 
propitious for every kind of field labour, and equally favourable to 
the vegetable productions of the soil. Summer fallows according- 
ly are generally in good order, and in many instances have already 
got their allowance of dung. The Turnip fields were wrought to 
the wish of the occupier; and as genial showers have occasionally 
fallen during the’summer, even the latest sown of that crop have 
brairded freely, while the earliest sown fields have been thinned and 
hoed some weeks ago, and are now beginning to cover the ground, 
Wheat, the principal crop in the district, both for extent and value, 
has had a promising appearance throughout the Quarter; and for- 
tunately the season was favourable while the ear was in the bloom. 
That important crop may, therefore, be considered, both from the 
size of the ear, and from the bulk upon the ground, as promising 
rather above an average of ordinary years. A few days ago, a 
heavy rain lodged many fields pretty much ; but as in most cases 
it is already nearly filled, a continuance of dry favourable weather 
will render that circumstance of trifling consideration in the value 
of the crop. Barley, in most situations, promises a very abundant 
crop ; and in several instances is already beginning to assume a yel- 
low colour. In such cases, harvest may be expected perhaps in the 
course of three weeks at farthest. Oats likewise are a good crop, 
although probably not so bulky as they were two years ago. Beans 
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and Peas are very luxuriant; but unless the harvest is very dry, 
their great bulk may render them comparatively unproductive. Pas- 
tures have been excellent during the summer, and have maintain- 
ed probably a greater quantity of stock than on an average of years. 
Hay is abundant every where, and much of it is now in the stack ; 
but there is no market here of any consequence for that article,—no 
price, therefore, can as yet be quoted. From what has been said 
above, it is evident, that present appearances, should they be hap- 
pily realized by favourable weather, promise abundance in this dis- 
trict for the food both of men and cattle. / 

The stock of grain in the barn-yards does not appear particularly 
abundant ; perhaps it may rather be below that of some seasons, 
‘Unless a demand comes from some other quarter, it is, however, 
very evident, that there will be sufficient for the ordinary consump- 
tion, till the new crop is brought to market, Prices for all kinds of 

ain have been very steady for some months past; although such 
prices accord but indifferently with the expectations of all those who 
have taken land during the last five years. In Haddington, last 
Friday, when more briskness prevailed in the market than for some 
time past, Wheat was from 33s. to 36s. Gd.; Barley, from 20s. to 
24s. ; Oats, from 19s. to 22s. 6d.; and Peas and Beans, from 15s. 
to 20s. per boll. Grazing has returned fair profits, so far as the 
season has gone, as there has been a regular demand for Fat of all 
kinds. Lambs have brought from 15s. to 20s. a-head; and Beef 
from 9s. to 10s. per stone. Wool has sold readily, with higher pri- 
ces for Highland and Leicester parcels, than perhaps ever before 
known; the former 18s. ‘and 20s., and the latter from 42s. to 45s. 
per stone. Cheviot Wool has varied little from last year, having 
brought from 32s. to 36s. per stone.——27. July. 

Mid Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue present Quarter has been uniformly mild, without excess ei- 
ther of rain or drought. Hay is a good crop, and well got. Tur- 
nips look well ; and the general aspect of the country is highly pro- 
musing. a4 

The harvest, however, does not appear likely to be so early as 
might be expected in so genial a season. Oats and leguminous 
crops are at present behind. Although Grass was sooner ready for 
¢eutting, yet the Hay harvest was not more early than usual; hence 
it would appear that the weather has had a greater tendency to pro- 
mote vegetation, than to forward ‘maturity; but should the Cora 
Harvest ‘prove favourable, every thing has the prospect of being a- 
bundant ; and thé only thing perhaps awahting, will be a ready mar- 
ket for the produce. 

There are less in the stack-yards, by much, than there was last 
year at the same period of the season, but great plenty in the gra- 
naries. 

Notwithstanding the great abundance of Grass, Cattle have hi- 
therto met with a flat sale. The demand to England has been very 
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limited ;—but brisk for young Sheep, which must be attributed to the 


high price of Wool. 27. July 
West Lothian Quarterly Report. 
Tne fine moderate showers in the month of May gaye a luxuriance 
‘pf growth to the pasture fields, seldom before witnessed by the oldest 





grazier. The first fortnight of June proved rather too damp for get- — 


ing the Turnip lands properly wrought ; but the weather, since, has 
been more dry and genial, and although some have been obliged 
to sow twice, the young plants seem to succeed well. 

Hay, upon well cultivated lands, is an abundant crop; but upop 
thin cold soils, very light. p 

All the different species of grain bid fair for an average crop, al- 
though I have often seen the Wheat closer upon the grounds. I 
have not seen nor heard of much damage by the grub or wire-worm 
this season. Potatoes bid fair for a good crop. . 

Grain markets continue almost the same, rather cheaper than last 
quarter. Wheat from 1/, 10s. 6d. to 1/. 13s.; Barley 23s.; Oats 
18s. to 20s.; Peas 18s.; Meal 15d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch, all 
Linlithgow measure. Butcher meat from 6d. to 8d. per lib. of 174 
ounces. It will now appear evident, how unfit towns and manufac- 
turing bodies are to legislate on the prices of grain; as, instead of 
the late regulations of the Corn-Bill having raised prices, they have 
actually fallen, which will continue to be the case, if proper encou- 
Fagement is given to raise abundance of grain at home.—18. July. 

: Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

** A misty May, and a drapping June, 
Brings the bonny land of Moray a boon.” 

Tne last quarter has been very favourable for bringing forward 
the crop ; neither much rain at one time, nor want of it for any great 
Jength of time. Corn of all kinds promises to be a full and early 
crop. Although the crop of Hay is not heavy, owing, as is suppos- 
ed, to the young grass suffering by the last year’s drought, yet there 
will be great abundance of it in the country, from the greater extent 
cut. Pasture has been plentiful through the season, and cattle long 
maintained their prices ; but, owing to political events, a reduction 
of about 5 per cent. has lately taken place. The Turnip land was 
cleaned with great difficulty, and, in many fields, imperfectly, owing 
to the rainy weather; the crop in general looks well. Grain mar- 
kets dull; Wheat 30s.; Barley 24s. per 4 firlots ; Oats 25s. and 26s. 
per 5 firlots. Butcher meat continues to sell ‘at 7d. and 8d. per lib. 
—27. July. 

# Perthshire Quarterly Report. ; 

Tue weather, at the date of last Report (27. April) was mild and 
warm. It continued, however, to improye towards the end of the 
month, the thermometer in the shade rising as high as 62, without 
any frost at night. On the 30th, there was a considerable fall of 
Zain, with a cold east wind. The whole of the rain, subsequent ty 
the 27th, was .331, of which .300 fell-on the 30th, 
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The month of May formed a complete contrast to the same month 
of 1814. Never, perhaps, was this country favoured with a better 
spring. Both with regard to temperature, and the quantity of rain, 
it was every thing that could possibly be wished. The thermometer 
rose sometimes as high as 69, and never sunk below $9. The rain 
that fell in the course of 24 hours, till towards the end of the month, 
never exceeded a quarter of an inch in depth, and always at such in- 
tervals as rendered it of the greatest possible advantage to crops of 
every kind. During the 28th and 29th, a great deal of rain fell, ac- 
companied with a considerable reduction of temperature ; but, at the 
conclusion of the month, every thing wore the most promising aspect. 

The month of June more than realized all the expectations of the 
preceding month. The temperature continued to improve; and the 
rain, though in small quantities, fell precisely at the most favourable 
periods. The Turnip seed, in all its successive stages, from the ear- 
liest to the latest, was never retarded for want of a shower; and the 
Grass was not checked for a single day. The thermometer ranged 
between 414 and 754; and, at the close of the month, the appear- 
ance of the country, in point of beauty and richness, was such as ig 
never exceeded, perhaps seldom equalled, in this climate. 

July commenced favourably, and continued very dry till about 
the middle of the month. At that period, the want of rain began to 
be-felt by the Turnips; and the Oats, also, were coming into ear, 
without adyancing much in the growth of straw. Since that time, 
there has been a considerable quantity of rain, chiefly in partial 
showers. On the 29th, there was a general and pretty heavy fall, 
which lodged 3 good deal of Wheat and Barley. The thermometer, 
during the month, ranged between 434 and 72.: The following is an 
abstract for the quarter. 

Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 


Fair Days, Rainy Days. , Rain. ture. 
May 16 15 2.334 51.976 
June 21 9 0.871 56.336 
July 16 15 1.743 58.113 





4.948 

The character of the different crops may be pretty accurately as- 
certained from the above sketch of the weather. Grass, both cut- 
ting and pasture, was most luxuriant, and the hay generally made 
in ‘good order. Wheat an excellent crop, and Barley at least an a- 
verage. Oats, likewise, are good; but rather short in the straw, 
owing to the dry warm weather in the beginning of July. Turnips, 
in general, look well, particularly since the rain of the 29th; and 
Pasture is still a full bite. Feeding Stock of every kind is thriving 
uncommonly well; and the general produce of the year promises to 
be very plentiful. 

The Corn market has been almost stationary during the whole 
quarter, at a very low rate. Prices, for some time previous to lasq 
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week, were rather on the decline, and at present may be quoted as 
follows. Wheat, 26s. to 30s.; Barley, 16s. to 17s. 6d.; Potato 
Oats, 15s. to 17s.; Common Oats, 14s. to 15s. 6d.; Oatmeal, Is. 
2d. per peck.—Beef, 7d. per lib. ; Mutton, 7d. to 8d.—Cattle main- 
tain their prices; and Fat Stock, of late, particularly Mutton, has 
been in demand. 

The long agitated question, whether Britain is capable of raising 
corn sufficient for its own consumption, is likely to be soon answered 
in the affirmative, by facts which can-no longer be disputed. It is 
now perfectly obvious that there is a great deal more of old grain in 
the country than can be consumed before the new crop is got in, pro- 
vided the harvest be at all favourable ; and therefore, the only ques- 
tion that remains to be considered is, whether the overplus exceeds 
or falls short of what was imported previous to the shutting of the 
ports. On this question, indeed, there can hardly be two opinions. 
It is estimating the importation in all probability very high, to rate 
it at one week’s consumption; but every nor who looks around 
him, must be convinced, that this country could, at present, spare 
much more than that quantity without any hazard of want. But 
though Britain can now raise corn sufficient to meet her own con- 
sumption, she cannot do it at the present prices. To export is out 
of the question, as long as the comparative rates of labour, here 
and on the Continent, continue as they are. A reduction in the 

uantity of land annually sown must therefore take place; and, but 
or the late enactment of the legislature, it is impossible to say how 
far that reduction might ultimately have gone. Avs it is, the pros- 
pect of a change in the direction of agricultural capital is sufficiently 
alarming. 1st August. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ir seems unnecessary to go into a detail of the weather of last 
quarter ; suffice it to say, that it has altogether been most favourable 
for the husbandman. The growth of all kinds of plants has been 
promoted in the highest degree, by a mild temperature and refresh- 
ing showers ; neither have we had to complain of heavy rains, so as 
materially to injure the more luxuriant crops; nor of drought, to 
seriously check‘ those on light soils. The consequence is, a general 
uniformity of good crops of all kinds of corn, a more than ordinary 
good crop of Hay, (the harvest of which was almost-wholly accom- 
plished, with singular rapidity, during the first half of this month, 
when there was a prevalence of seustiing winds), and a favourable 
prospect of a good crop of Turnips and Potatoes. The Wheat 
fields are uncommonly well eared, and may be expected to be highly 
productive. To the honour of the farmers of this county, pickling 
before sowing is so carefully attended to, that there are very few in- 
stances of smut; but it has been remarked that there are a very 
great number of blackened ears among all sorts of culmiferous crops. 
It is much to be wished that naturalists could discover a cure for 
this distemper equally efficacious as pickling for the prevention of 
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smut, Corn has been almost unsaleable throughout the quarter — 
Owing, it is supposed, to the abundance of pasture, some sales of 
Cattle have been made at smart prices, viz. about 9s. per stone, 
sinking the offal, for those in good condition. ~ 

It affords ts much pleasure to notice the progress of some works 
eminently calculated for the prosperity of their respective districts, 
viz. a new pier at Portmahomack, which was commenced in sprin 
1814, and is now well advanced; and of its being fixed upon 
to cut a nayigable canal from the west end of the Bay of Cro. 
marty up to the town of Dingwall; both of which are most jm. 
portant improvements, and do much honour to the promoters of 
them. A new road has also been commenced through the rich 
Vale of Strathpeffer, which will prove an additional ornament to 
the very great change effected on it of late years, and which 
would haye been noticed ere now if there had not existed doubts 
as to what was done being so effectual as could be wished. These 
are now entirely remoyed, and the gratifying success attending 
the spirited opesations of the possessors, gssure them of ample re- 
payment for their judicious exertions. By cutting a channel for 
the rivulet which flows through the Vale, with collateral ditches, a 
complete drainage has been effected, by which a Jarge tract, which 
formerly lay in a state of nature, covered with water and bushes, 
has been laid off in handsome fields, brought into cultivation, and 
is now producing the richest crops of Oats. The benefit of the 
drainage is not wholly confined to Phose lands which were’ entirel 
neglected, but extends to the conterminoys ones, laying them com- 
pletely dry, and fitting them for carrying every species of crop. — 

We cannot avoid noticing irregularities on the part of some who 
occupy lands bordering on the public roads, hy turning the horses 
or cattle of their ploughs on them, and, by encroaching, either 
crookening or diminishing the legal width of the road, or by throw. 
ing on then weeds'and stones which they take off their fields. It 
is not enough that we have an act of Parliament which forbids these 
practices, unless it is put jn force. A want of attention to them, 
however, is not only injurious to the public, but exhibits a ragged, 
wretched, miserable appearance of our country to strangers, and 
which can only he removed by the activity of those in power. 
26th July. ae =" 
Pete Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tue weather for the last quarter has heen extremely favourable 
for vegetation, “Although the Grain crops have not’ retained’ that 
luxuriant appeararice which they exhibited in the end of May and 
beginning of June, yet they are very promising, ‘and have the ap- 
pearance, at present, of being fully an average crop. The Wheat 
Is yet quite free from disease, and will, in a short period, be past 
that stage of its growth, when it is liable to be seriously injured by 
blight or mildew. The harvest has the appearance, at present, of 
being about a week or ten days later than last year. 
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From the low prices, and very limited demand, there is still 4 
yery considerable quantity of Grain in the barn yards, as well as in 
the granary ; and unless an unlooked for demand takes place; 4 
very considerable quantity will be left oyer, to meet the ensuing 
crop. 

The supply of Grass has continued most abundant throughout the 
season. Perhaps the same extent of surface seldom or never main- 
tained a greater quantity of Stock. This circumstance has produc- 
ed a very considerable demand for Lean Sheep and Lambs. At 
Yetholm fair, Leicester Lambs were sold from 24s. to 27s. per 
head, and Cheviot Lambs from 10s. to 14s., being an advance upon 
the latter of fully 25 per cent. 

Hay is considerably above an average crop. The Turnip crops 
look universally well: Although they have made little progress dur- 
ing the month of July, from the dry weather; yet they are suffi- 
ciently far advanced to produce a very full crop, if the weather 
proves favourable. ie 

Long. Wool was sold currently at Yetholm fair, at 44s. per stone 
of 24 lib., and some parcels as high as 45s.; being an adyance of 
12s. per stone upon last year’s price. Cheviot Wool did not meet 
with the same demand. ‘The best parcels were sold at from 96s. to 
40s. per stone, being about 4s. higher than last year. Site 

The Fat market (except for Lambs) has been extremely dull 
during the last quarter. The best Beef selling from 7s. to 7s. 6d. ; 
and Mutton from 8s, 6d. to 9s, 4d. per Euglish stone, sinking the 
offal._——27th July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. eat 

Tue whole of last quarter has been good, and the finest growing 
season ever remembered in this part of the country. The Pastures 
have been abundant, and have made ample amends for the deticiency 
of last year. Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Peas are all weighty ; but 
from the constant growing state of the weather, the harvest does not 
promise to be early. Oats, in general, are far from being fully out: 
Hy is also a weighty crop, but a great deal of it is yet in gwathe 
and small cocks, and the cutting not quite finished. There is very 
little grain in the stackyards; yet the markets still continue to be well 
supplied at low prices. Oatmeal in Peebles market, through the 
season, has been from 16s. to 16s. Gd. per boll. From the abundance 
of Pasture, Cattle and Sheep of all kinds are good. Sheep have 
sold readily, and at high prices. At Linton market, good Black- 
faced Wedder Hogs sold from 18s. to 20s. 6d. and the siipply not 
nearly equal to the demand ; of course, those who could not get 
Hogs, were obliged to stock with Lambs, which made them too go 
of readily at good prices ; Black faced Wedder Lambs from 10s; to 
lls. 6d. ; that kind for some time past has been in greater demand 
than the Cheviot, and they have brought nearly as good. prices.— 
Black-faced Wool is likewise in great demand, at from 17s, to 18s} 
per stone ; Cheviot, from 30s. to 32s. Owing to the tavolltubis 
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change of affairs on the Continent, it is rather doubted that coarse 
Wool at such high prices may be a hazardous speculation: But, 
though the armies may require less for clothing; yet our commerce 
will certainly be more extensive; and Britain, who, by her steady 
politics and mighty exertions, has rescued Europe from slavery, and 
m one glorious battle overthrown the power of France, so long for- 
midable, and brought the disturber and destroyer of mankind into 
a British port, will now send her manufactures and her commerce to 
every part of the globe.—28th July. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 


Dorine the last three months, Farming operations have experi- 
enced very little interruption, and the weather has been very genial, 
Hay has been secured without any rain in many cases, and in all 
with very little. Hay crops are excellent. Pastures, excepting very 
wet soils, have rarely been surpassed, and Grain is very promising. 
The blooming season for Wheat was very favourable; and that crop 
will, in all probability be good in quality, though the quantity per 
acre does not appear great. Horses and Cattle have brought very 
low prices. The price of labour is considerably reduced, though 
experienced servants still receive high wages, many 14/. and 15/. per 
half year. The practice of Burning Clay has been adopted very ex- 
tensively by Mr Curwen, and with considerable effect. His Turnips 
Fook well, sown with these ashes. During this spring, the operation 
of Burning Clay for ashes, was very tedious and expensive. Our 
President, whose situation and capital gave him a full command of. 
labour, was prevented from preparing the quantity he intended.— 
What then may Farmers expect to accomplish? The District Meet- 
ing in the Abbey Holm was very numerously attended. On Tues 
day the 18th of this month, upwards of 20 dined at Green Row, 
with Mr Saul, who has very laudably and actively formed and sup- 
ported this meeting. During this day’s ride, 5 farms were examine 
ed. Mr Ostle’s farm was in very excellent condition, and his soiled 
Cattle are inferior only to our President’s. The soiling system is ra- 
pidly extending ; and there is every-reason to consider the plan of 
total confinement in the house as preferable to that of occasionally 
depasturing them. The quantity of Green Crop increases. After 
dinner, Mr Curwen very ably proved the propriety, utility, and ne- 
cessity of sowing Turnips extensively on strong soils. The undoubt- 
ed fact that he has raised some of the best crops of Turnips in the 
neighbourhood, very satisfactorily answers some of the an ob- 
jections. He invariably stacks his Turnips; and last year they did 
not suffer any injury. Mr Curwen’s Swedes are excellent. On 
Wednesday the remaining farms were examined. Upwards of 100 
dined at Skinbarness, and the usual toasts were drank. This meet- 
ing is extremely useful, and will in a short time render that District 
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the best managed in the County. A general spirit of emulation 
pervades the whole mass of Yemen and Farmers; and similar 
meetings would, if conducted with the same spirit by our large 
landed proprietors, contribute more to the introduction of good farm- 
ing in a County, than all the stipulations and covenants our wisest 
lawyers ever yet devised. Prices of Grain very low—not remuner- 
ating to the Farmers; yet Government still continue that unjust 
and oppressive Tax, at least to the occupier of large farms, the In- 
come Tax—Wheat, 8s. per bushel; Oats, 3s. 8d.; Barley, 3s. 10d. 
—27th July. 
Letter from the South of Devonshire, 17th July. 

* Our crop of Hay has been good, and in general well saved; 
and we have had plenty of pasture until the lute dry weather ; and 
eur Corn has had the appearance of a general good crop, until late- 
ly, that the mildew and yellows * have been discovered among the 
Wheat, which, from the many complaints, are likely to hurt the 
crop very much. Our Turnips have suffered severely from the ly— 
the Swedes in particular. Many fields have been sown over again, but 
with little prospect of success. Our Apple crop has almost totally 
failed ; so that very few farmers will be able, from orchards of se~ 
veral acres, to make a single hogshead of cyder. @ur Corn mar- 
kets are flat, and little demand. ‘The prices for a bushel of Wheat 
weighing 624 lib., 8s. to 9s. Gd.; Barley 3s. 6d. It is reported here 
that we still get French wheat, through the medium of some agents 
in the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, into our ports. I comes 
ground, and not dressed, to evade the Corn-bill. For Butcher’s Meat 
we have not more demand, in consequence of the war, except for 
Coarse Beef for the French prisoners. Our prices are—Beef 6d..to 
8d. Mutton 7$d. Lamb 8d. per lib. 

* Good tenants are much in demand, as many of the landlords are 
tired of being farmers. They find agriculture a very losing con- 
cern.” 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 26th July. 

‘ Tue summer has been favourable to the farmer's operations, and 
for the growth of Grass and Corn, the ground being repeatedly sup~ 
plied with warni, gentle showers, which prevented it from ever put- 
ting on that brown appearance it frequently does at this season of 
the year. The consequence has been, a most abundant crop of 
Hay ; and those who mowed early, had excellent weather, and save 
ed it in the finest condition. Within the last three weeks, there has 
been more difficulty and labour with it; and some of it is nearly spoil- 
ed. In some districts there is a deal to get, and part to cut. The 
spring was so very favourable to the working of fallows, particularly 
for ‘lurnips, that a considerable breadth was get in early, and in 


* “<The yellows in wheat is a small grub that eats the corn out of 
the ear before it is ripe. ’ ‘ 
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the best possible condition, but, in general, to no purpose, although 
finer weather for Turnips was never known. They were devoured 
by the fly as they sprung up; and many have sown a third time with’ 
ag little success.. The painted boards, mixing the seed with sulphar, 
and liming the young plants, have becn tried ; the last has succeed- 
ed best. 

‘ The Growing Wheat promises an abundant ptpduce, as it is 
feeding well, with the exception of blight, in a few places, to a trif- 
ling extent. Oats, on good land, are luxuriant; but on cold clay 
and stiff land, they are short, and will prove unptodaétive. Barley 
and Beans look well. Our markets have been well supplied with 
all kinds of grain, often more than equal to the demiand; yet the 
quantity on hand is not supposed to be considerable, but less, in the 
hands of farmers, than usual. Wheat sells at 10s. 6d.; Oats ( Potas 
to) 4s.; Beans 6s.6d.; Potatoes (New) 2s., all per Winchester 
bushel. Oatmeal 39s. p. 240 lib. Cheese 70s. p. cwt. Butter 
is. 2d. per 18 oz. There is not much alteration in Cattle and 
Horses. ‘They continue dull, except that Horses suitable for the 
Army have been more in demand. Beef 6d. to 8d.; Mutton 7d. to 
8d.; Veal 5d. to 6d. Wool has sold better than was ever known 
before at the clip, viz. from 18d. to 22d. per lib. for combing. 
~ From seeing Mr Craig’s Statement respecting Burnt Clay, seve.’ 
ral here have been induced to attempt the process of burning, ac- 
cording to his recommendation; which has been attended with a 
good deal of difficulty and expense, and eventually with diseour- 
agement, on account of the inconvenience of cutting and carting 
sods, keeping them air tight, &c. 

It has since been tried without any enclosure or sods, and is 
found to burn as well, more expeditiously, and much cheaper than’ 
it was done here in the former mode. Clay Marl appears to burn 
better than clay, and must be preferable, as there is not only the 
calcareous matter, which is intimately mixed with the clay, but it 
converts the limestones (if not too large) into valuable lime, and 
the whole comes out of the heap a mixture of burnt marl and lime, 
in powder. It can be done in convenient situations for 6d. per sin- 
gle cart load at most. 

If this cheap manure succeed in the application, it will be an in- 
ducement to the farmer to continue to supply his land bountifully 
with this necessary ingredient, which he is not now enabled to pay 
a‘high price for. A considerable lime-burning establishment in this 
neighbourhood, where they have kept three kilns hard at work in 
other seasons, has now not one, there being no demand; and this 
because the farmer knows he cannot pay for it ; but it is to be hop- 
ed that burnt clay or marl will supersede the use of lime.’ 

Letter from Liverpool, 22d July. 

* Apvices from all parts of the united kingdom agree in stating, 
that should the harvest prove favourable, the coming crops are likely 
to be most abundant. It seems to be the opinion of many, that the 
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tillage of this country has, for the last three years, been carried too 
far. The expense of raising Corn being so very great, and, at the 
— prices, by no means repaid, there ntust be a falling off in til- 
age, and consequently in quantity, in order to enhance its value. 
Indeed, we but too frequently firid, that one extreme begpts another, 
which has been, and not unlikely may be; the case again, as far as 
regards Corn, 

Since we last addressed you; owt Corn market has beém gradually 
declining, arid, at present, nothing but fife qualities aré saleable ; 
those of an ordinary and inferior description, (and of which we have 
large proportions in, the market), are completely unsaleable ; and; 
what is to become of them, we are quite at a loss to conjeéture. 

You will see, from_our import list, that we have had large quan- 
tities of Hout from America, which, for the present, miust be all 
bonded. The greater part beitg sour, and only fit for mafiufacturing 

urposes, has been sold on speculation, at frour | 8s. to 20s. per barrel; 
bat cannot be taken out of bond anit foreign Wheats can be import- 
ed for home consumption, or until fhe average of the twelve maritime 


districts is at 80s. per quarter. Some part of it that is sweet, has 
been purchased for ‘exportation to the Peninsula, &c, Hitherto, 
however, the demand to Spain and Portugal has been very limited ; 
but the late accounts from thence mention. a‘ failure in their crops: 
There seéms, therefore, very little doubt of teir having avery cort- 
siderable demand ; but it is uncertain wT aren this country will come 


in for a share of if, being rather inclined to think the Americans will 
have the greater’ patt; they having such Jarge quantities of flour 
by them (already too long kept) which must be sold-either for the 
Peninsula or West India. markets. - Should the Americans have a 
sufficiency for those demands, and their prives, keep as moderate as 
ours, we can have very little hope of having the superatjyndance of 
the two preceding years’ crops taken out of the market. ~~ 

. It may be remarked, that. Wheats, from our own coloniés in North 
America, can be ithported into this country whenever the average of 
the twelve marifime districts is at 67s. per quarter, which is a suffi- 
cient encouragement for the growéfs of Corn;, in several. of the pro- 
vinces of the Unjted States, to forward théir Corn to Canada, and 
from thence ship it direct for Great Britain.  } 

The American merchants, both here dnd in the United States, are 
aware of this circumstance ; and will avail themselves of the advan- 
tages likely to arise from such a trade, the difference between 67s. 
and 80s. per quarter, being amply sufficient to cover the extra ex- 
pense, and leave a fair profit. Such.indulgences to our own colonies 
ate highly proper; but we have no idea that the Americans should 
Share with them in such great advantages. 
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Agricultural Intelligence—England. 


Prices of Grain in Liverpool Market. 
Wheat, per 70 lib. 
English and Welsh, 10s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. Fine, 11s. Od. to 11s. 6d. 
Scotch, - 6s.0d. — 7s.0d. — 10s. 3d. — 10s. 9d. 
Irish, - . §s.0d. —- 6s.0d. — 9s.0d. — 9s. 6d: 
Dantzic, - 9s.6d. ~ 10s:0d. — 10s.6d. — 1]s. 0d. 
Flour, per 270 lib. 
English, Fine, - 48s. Od. — 50s. Od. Super. 52s. Od. — 54s. Od. 
” Second, - 40s. 0d. — 44s.0d. — 45s.0d. — 46s. 0d, 
Irish, Fine, - 42s. 0d. — 448.0d. — 46s.0d. — 48s. Od) 
Barley, per 60 lib. 
English, - 4s. 0d. -— 4s. 6d. 
Scotch, . $s. 6d. — 4s. Od. 
Beans, per quarter. 
English, 38s. Od. - 40s. Od. Fine to 43s. Od. 
Scotch, 86s. Od. — 38s.0d. — 42s. Od. 
Irish, oe 34s. Od. — 36s.0d, — 40s. 0d. 
Foreign, 86s. Od. — 388.0d. — 42s. Od. 


Oats, per 45 lib. 
English, $s. Od. — $s. 2d. Potatoe, 3s. 4d. — 3s: 6d. 
Scotch, 23.9d. - 3s.0d. — 38.2d. — 3s. 6d. 
Irish, 2s.6d. — 28.10d. — 3s. 0d. — 3s. 4d. 


Malt, per 36 quarts. 

English - - 9s.6d. — 10s. Fine, 10s. 6d. 
Peas, per quarter. 
English, white boiling, 48s. Od. - 56s. Od. 
mn grey, - 80s. 0d. = 32s. Od. 

American Flour, .per barrel of 196 lib. 

Sweet, - - * 98s:0d. — 32s. Od. 
Sour, - - 18s. Od. = 20s. Od. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather through the last Quarter has been peculiarly favours 
able to vegetation, there having been no extremes of either drought 
or rain, and no pining cold winds from the north-east. ‘The conse- 
quences are, that the Pastures and Hay crops were never more a- 
bundant, both on the Clovers and the old Grass lands. 

The Corn crops of every description are exceedingly promising, 
particularly Wheat; which, upon poor clayey soils, is considerably 
above the usual average of crops upon such lands ; but those pro- 
mising appearances may yet be blasted by a few days of unfavourable 
weather, which may produce the rust or fungused Straw. 

Turnips, from the late rains, have every where the appearance 
of luxuriant vegetation, and of course the promise of an abundant 
cro 

The harvest, from the very favoutable weather, will be earlier 
than usual by at least a fortnight. 
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The markets for Fat Stock continue very low :—Beef, from 7s. to 
7s. 6d.; and Mutton, 8s. per stone of 14 lib. sink. Lean Stock has 
been a little on the advance, particularly Lambs. At Yetholm and 
St Boswell’s Fairs, Long-woolled Lambs were sold from 22s. to 26s. 
per head ; and Cheviot Lambs, from 10s. to 14s. 

Long Wool has been sold for much higher prices than were ever 
known, viz. from 42s. to 45s. per stone of 24 lib.; and Cheviot Wool, 
from 34s. to 36s. per stone. 

The Corn markets continue very Jow.—Wheat, from 6s. to 7s. 
6d. per bushel Winchester; Barley, $s.; Oats, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 
4d.; and Peas, 3s. 9d. to 48——27th July. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report.. 

Att the operations of Husbandry have this year been very for- 
ward. Fallows in every situation have rarely been so completely 
cleaned, and prepared for Turnips and Wheat. The season has 
been remarkably favourable for securing Seeds and Hay, which were 
never harvested in better condition, and rarely so early, and at so 
little expense. Reaping has already commenced with early Peas; 
Poland Oats on quick ripening sandy soils are ready ; Wheat and 
Barley will quickly ripen in various parts of this county. 

The weather, at the commencement of the present Quarter, was 
remarkably congenial to vegetation ; so that most abundant crops of 
very description were expected. Pastures were then very good, 
but have lately failed from the continuance of dry weather. Seeds 
and Hay are heavy crops on good lard, but are light on inferior; 
perhaps owing to severe weather Jate in April, and want of rain at 
the more advanced period of their. growth. Wheat may be called a 
bulky crop, which bloomed well; yet there is some appearance of 
mildew in many parts of this and the adjoining counties; ané 
smut is more prevalent than it has been for several years. Barley 
is not a heavy crop, except on the most fertile loams. Oats and 
Beans have certainly the appearance of abundance. The rain which 
has lately fallen, has lodged the heavy crops; but has come most 
eat for the after Grass, which it was feared would be very 
short. 

It has been necessary, in numerous instances, to resow Swede 
Turnips ; and the general appearance of Turnips is very indifferent, 
owing to the drought and depredations of the fly. A great propor- 
tion of the crop has been drilled, which have not come so regularly 
as those sown broadcast; but the superior mode of cleaning and 
hoeing will most likely give drilled Turnips the advantage in many 
respects. 

The markets have been abundantly supplied with Grain; but the 
Wheat is generally of ordinary quality, and has been of very dull 
sale until lately. The supplies are now decreased, and prices ad- 
vancing. Wheat is from 56s. to 72s.; Barley about 30s., but scarce- 
ly any in the markets; Oats, from 20s. to 28s.; Rye and Beans, 
from 35s. to 40s, per quarter Winchester. 
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Fat Stock has been readilysold at higher prices; but the lastmarkets 
at Nottingham and Rotherham were full, and sales were very heavy. 
Beasts and Sheep are now selling at from 7s. to 8s. 6d. per stone of 
14 lib. sink offal. 

Long Wool is extremely well sold; the price commenced about 
40s. per tod of 28 lib., and has since advanced to about 56s. No 
advance has taken place for Fine Wool, which is little inquired for ; 
and much remains in the hands of those growers, who have not been 
obliged to sell. 

Since the prospect of immediate peace, Horses, and almost eve- 
ry description of Store Stock are considerably reduced in value. 

Many tenants upon small farms have great difficulty in making 
their payments. ‘There are plenty of hands; and wages are lower 
than they have been for several years. 

Some contend the Corn-Bill has been of no benefit to the grow- 
ers; but although prices continue low, yet it is evident the de- 
pression would have been still greater, were there a free import- 
ation. 

The Hop plantations have been greatly affected by vermin and 
the blight, but are fast recovering. The crop is likely to be a small 
one here, as well as in the South and West Plantations; and prices 
are likely to be high, as there are few good Hops on hand. They 
are now worth from 10/. to 12/. per cwt. 26th July. 

Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tue crops of Wheat now on the ground appear generally to pro- 
mise much better than those of last year; the ear is well filled after . 
a most favourable flowering season. They are fast ripening ; and 
will most likely make an early harvest. 

Barley is rather a light crop. There are many more crops of 
good Beans than usual; but some of them are too rank on the 
ground to be well podded. Oats have a good appearance; and 
the heaviest crops have hitherto escaped lodging; and as they are 
well shot out in the head, it may be presumed they will yield well. 
Best Wheat is now selling at 10s. 6d.; Barley 5s.; Oats 3s. 9d. ; 
Rye 5s.; and Beans 6s.; per bushel of Winchester. 

From the want of sufficient rain, the Turnips are in a much more 
backward state than usual at this time of the year; very few are 
likely to be of a fall produce. Some few of the Swedish Turnip are 
however promising ; and the cultivation of that useful variety is ra- 
pidly extending. An abundant produce of Hay and Clover hag, 
been well secured. The best Hay is now not worth more than 5/. 

ton. 

The summer Fallows are not so forward in tilth as might have 
been expected ; but the weather is now so dry, that with diligence 
they may soon be brought into good order. 

A considerable quantity of Flax was sown last spring, which has 
every appearance of success. Potatoes are abundant; and sell at 
about Is. per peck in the markets. 
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Fat Cattle are still not well sold. Lean Bullocks are lower than 
for some time past. Cows and Calves, and Heifers with Calf, are 
readily sold. Fat Sheep are not so dear as lean. Horses remain 
low; except some of superior quality. Pigs are tolerably well 
worth breeding, being readily sold, of all sorts. Best Beef, Mut- 
ton, Lamb and Veal, about 74d. per lib. Butter from 1s. to 1s. 3d. 

r lib. 

"Oe the whole, though the prospect seems rather better for the 
Farmer than at a late period, from some improvement in the Corn 
and Fat Cattle markets, yet arable farms are let with the utmost 
difficulty at reduced rents; for notwithstanding the pressure of the 
times, Wages and Taxes are advancing. Wool, both long and 
short, has been sold at uncommonly high rates, and still continues 
very dear.—26. July. 
Letter from Wales, 24th July. 

‘ In Glamorganshire, and throughout South Wales, the crops in 

eneral appear to be good, the spring and summer having been very 
avourable ; and if we have only a continuance of fine weather to 
get in the harvest, it will be a very productive one. The Wheat and 
Oats change colour fast; and it is likely we shall have the harvest 
general in the Vale in about a fortnight. The Crop of Hay is great, 
and nearly all got in fine condition. There has been a great com. 
plaint of the fly on the first sown Turnips, but the last seem to 
stand ; and there has been more than the usual extent sown, I think, 
in this neighbourhood, and more Rape than ever I saw before. The 
latter seems to answer for Sheep on the soft land, and is eaten off 
the beginning of winter. Our markets still keep low, and are likely 
to doso. Best Wheat 26s. for 168 lib. Oats sell better of late, 
from 26s. to 30s. the quarter. No demand for Barley, Peas or 
Beans. Fat Cattle go off, and Sheep and Lambs still keep a good 
price; but Lean Stock hangs on hand, and the price is very low in- 
deed. Wool sells better than last year, and the price varies accord- 
ing to the quality. Long Wool 28s. to 30s. for 21 lib. Potatoes 
will be a middling crop, the weather has been rather dry for them; 
and there are but few Apples. Butter and Cheese keep their price; 
and Dairy farms are now the only ones that will pay their way. 
The price of labour still keeps up; and taxes don’t get lower: Of 
course the farmers are complaining. Rents do not come down. ” 


‘ 
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